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Bombers for Britain: U.S. Liberator Joms Up 
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THAT'S SWITCHING 
THOUSANDS 


Like This TO NASH! 


ACTUAL COLOR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NASH DELUXE 
TRUNK- BACK, FOUR-DOOR EDAN, ONLY $870* 


— MONTHS AGO if you heard 
\/ someone say, “I just drove 500 
miles without stopping for gas” — 


you wouldn’t have believed it. 


Now you can’t go anywhere with- 
out hearing stories like these: 
“In approximately 6,600 miles of driv- 
ing, my Nash averaged between 28 and 


32 miles a gallon.” ¥.1. s., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Or—“Can’t tell you how pleased we are. 
The ride is great, performance excellent, 
mileage—swell! 28 miles a gallon is 


what we get.” E. W., NEW JERSEY 


It’s not only this economy — 
but what these miles are like that 
is making Nash the fastest growing 
automobile in the lowest-price field. 

You never felt any car ride so 
smoothly, handle so easily. 


Here is the first low-price car 
with the comfort of coil springs on 


A New Record! From Los Angeles to the Grand Canyon... 
Nash averaged 25.81 miles a gallon at 42.6 miles an hour! 


ing miles... 


all four wheels...the “roadability” 
of Two-way Roller Steering. 

The first low-price car with “Sedan 
Sleeper” Bed for trips...the Weather 
Eye Conditioned Air System... and 
a welded body-and-frame. 

Before you buy any new car, ask 
yourself—does it offer as much as this 
new Nash? 

Drive this new kind of car today 
—and you, too, will join America’s 
most enthusiastic motorists! 


The 
“MOST MILES 
PER GALLON” 
Big Car 


FACT! In the 1941 Offi- 
cial A.A.A. Gilmore Econ- 
omy Run, Nash equipped 
with the marvelous Fourth 
Speed Forward, delivered 
more miles per gallon than 
any other competing 6 or 


599 gruel- 8 cylinder car! 


Buys a big 6-passenger sedan. Other prices star 
$755: 720. *All prices, delivered at factory, ine lude sta 

ard equipme ont, federal tax. Weather Eye, Convert 
Bed, White Side Wall Tires, Fourth Speed Forward, Two-to 
paint, Deluxe Wing Bumpers or Bumper Guards at slight extra co 


Prices subject to change without notice, 


\GoNASH 


ND SAVE MONEY EVERY MILE 








The Law of Nature is not much 
different from the Law of Busi- 
ness—the strong push out the 
weak; the good push out the bad; 
the true push out the false. 


In business, the strong prod- 
uct, well made—the good dyna- 
mo, the true compass, the fine 
fountain pen—has what it takes 


to get along 


—for the “Survival of the Fit- 


The Importance of Truth 
in Duplicating 


These are no days to be mistaking “3’s” for 
“8’s”’ or “1’s” for “‘7’s.”” Even such a mistake 
to the right of a decimal may ruin a day’s 
“close tolerance” production; to the left it 


may cost thousands of dollars. 

_ Because so many bid sheets, manufactur- 
ing specifications and other forms are pro- 
duced by stencil duplication, executives are 
putting their feet down for absolute accuracy. 


The Mimeograph stencil sheet does not fool 


i Fittest 


Out of many acorns, one digs into the ground and sprouts. 


It pushes aside the weaker seedlings... 


It alone grows into the mighty oak... 


We call it “Survival of the Fittest’’— the law of plants, 


animals, men—and products... 


test” is the “Survival of Quality.” 


Quality isn’t a matter of size 
or of cost. Quality is a matter of 
doing what’s supposed to be done, 
for as long as it’s supposed to be 
done, at the lowest possible cost 


to the person who wants it done. 


The product of quality, like the 
person of quality, you like to have 
around. 


The product of inferiority is 


you. What is typed or written on its clean, 
smooth surface appears on the duplicated sheet. 

Numbers are clean-cut and accurate; \et- 
ters are easy to read. 

Mimeograph stencil sheets are engineered to 
provide better results with Mimeograph du- 
plicators. Their economy is threefold: ease of 
preparation which saves time; sureness of 
preparation which saves waste; and accuracy 
of reproduction which prevents costly errors. 

Let our local distributor make a no-cost 
survey of your duplicating needs.... A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago. 


something you “‘keep upstairs” 
when company comes. 

Too many people look on qual- 
ity as something only the rich can 
afford, when the opposite is true. 

Thefartheryourdollarhastogo, 
the farther quality will stretch it. 

When you come down to it, 
only the person with money to 
throw away is in a position to 


pay “too much for too little.” 


COPYRIGHT 1941, A. B. DICK COMPANY 




















Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark ick Company, Chicago, Mt registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 
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SIDESHOW 


by DALE HARRISON 
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Humorists: Speaking of fistfigh’s 
San Francisco had one the other d:.y 
between a couple of Good Humor 
men. 


Visionary: “Daddy,” cried Mich: cl 
Camoroto’s little daughter in Ca 
den, N.J., “our house’s on fire.” 
“Nonsense,” he said. “You’re having 
a nightmare. Go back to slee)” 
Firemen confined the flames to the 
first floor. 


Tram Tragedy: An indignant Mil- 
waukee alderman reports that t 
vibration from streetcars there is so 
bad that a lady choir singer’s store 
teeth were jiggled right out of bh 
mouth. 


Cow Data: It was inevitable that 
somebody would do it sooner or |a- 
it remained for a Cornell 
student to sit down in a pasture and 
watch a cow for 24 consecutive hours 


N°? not parlor tricks, but tricks matically. Frequently, engineers and 


which save for industry those 
quarters and half dollars whichamount 


executives are amazed at the many and ous toed 


varied uses of scales and the money- 


co important yearly totals. 

Scales which count small parts or 
commodities. Scales which weigh 
while materials are moving. Scales 
which keep books, give receipts, and 
record totals. And batching scales 
which weigh preset amounts auto- 


saving applications which can be made. 

The knowledge and experience of 
Fairbanks-Morse Scale engineers are 
at your service in the solution of any 
weighing problem. Write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Dept. E-61,600 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches and 





He found that a cow works at gra 
ing eight hours a day, lies down 
twelve hours, and spends four hours 
“just standing around.” 


Overtime: They had to let the dog- 
catcher go in East St. Louis, IIl., | 


cause he rounded up 1,500 stray dogs 


service stations throughout the United 
in 30 days at $la dog, and that was 


States and Canada, 


in Ramona, Calif. claims his hens 
lay more eggs if he keeps the radio 
turned on 24 hours a day. He doubts 
though, that they’ll ever lay as ma 

eggs as some of the jokes they hear. 


Goombye, Please: A Florida wife 
sought a divorce because her hus- 
band made her study Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Socrates—three fellows she 
found “very uninteresting” ... \ 
Pittsburgh lady demanded to be | 
hitched from her milkman husband 
who made her accompany him on his 
milk route every morning. 





The application of Fair- 
banks Scales to weighing 
problems is vastly extend- 
ed by the use of photo- 
electric cells, automatic 
brinting devices, limit 
switches, and other elec- 
tric control mechanisms. 





Iceman De Luxe: The “ideal ice- 
man,” according to specifications of 
an Indiana professor, should “know 
psychology and salesmanship, be a 
college athlete, and have a Hol! 

wood personality.” The “Hollywou! 
personality” will be particularly \ 

uable in carrying a 40-pound cake 


to a fifth-floor walk-up. 
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Blitz-lit: An Indiana cow, hungry 


for a light lunch, ate an electric-lig!:'! 
bulb. She ain’t goin’ to moo no mo . 
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‘but a little Nail | could stop it! 


EVER APPRECIATE how perfect America’s engineers have made your Ge 

car...so dependable you just drive off without giving it a thought? GET Sealomatic 2-WAY SAFETY TUBES 
Well, think! “A little nail” could stop all that power... a blow- Maximum protection against blow-outs and flats both! 
out could spoil that luxury. That was the challenge to Goodrich, 
co-workers with those engineers ever since B. F. Goodrich put tires 
on the first automobile offered for sale to the American public. 


B. F. GOODRICH MET THAT CHALLENGE with Seal-o-matic, the inner 
tube that “heals itself.” You’d be amazed at the stories Seal-o-matic 
users tell, x A 4-inch glass spike imbedded through tire and tube, om ae 
and not even discovered until tires were changed at 41,000 miles. } f a FZ. eas a 

* A tree stump tearing away a foot of tire, and the bare tube hold- IT SEALS WITH NAIL IN IT HEALS WITH NAIL OUT 
ing up for miles to a service station, With ordinary tubes, such Seal-o-matic lining of se- As object is withdrawn, 


cret formula rubber works “Self-Healing” lining 


experiences might have meant merely the nuisance of a “flat”—or almost as if it were alive. works into hole—“‘heals” 
As nail goes in, this lin- almost like the human 


a horrible blow-out. With Seal-o-matics, the cars kept on going! ing closes in to form a body, only so fast the air 
tight seal around it. With hasn’t time to escape, At 
° P tire and tube pierced like World’s Fair, one tube 
AND THE MONEY YOu SAVE! * One owner claims 50% more tire this, cars have kept going ripped by 3-inch spikes 


hundreds of miles! 189 times—still stood up! 





lown 


ours 





mileagemsays the same set of Seal-o-matics on 3 successive cars 
saved the cost of at least 6 tires. x A delivery fleet reports costly HEALS EVEN BIG RIPS THAT COULD MEAN BLOW-OUTI 
Photo shows big knife- — 7 
rr 


road delay eliminated, and tire mileage increased by more uniform gach (A) “Self - Healed’'| 
. . ° Note high polish of tube 
pressure, So... start saving! Goodrich Silvertown Stores and many at cask vebben, tougher 
. r ened —60% stronger than 
Goodrich Dealers offer a confidential ordinary tubes ,.. for 
. . ‘ extra blow-out protection! 
credit plan —and special bargain —and made extra heat- 
i h “ d I ———— = —- 
~ just like Goodrich Sliver- 
change-over eals for new cars. SS 


i ! like a tire, too—not sold 
Stop in at the nearest one today! ay hay 


- weakened by stretching. 
*% Names and addresses furnished on request. 


Many more amazing experiences quoted 
in latest Seal-o-matic booklet — ask for it! 




















“Goodrich Seal Lomeatic Inner Tubes 


PASSENGER CARS — FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY TRUCKS 
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SINCE 





COPYRIGHT 1941, NATIONAL 


Here is a glorious whiskey possessing what 


LG 
Send for free Old Bushmills recipe booklet. Address 
Dept. NC, P.O. Box 12, Wall St. Station, New York City 











SAY A GOOD MANY MEN 


Yul didnt have thet eal 


stoke taste / 


to many men are the “preferred” character- 


of fine Scotch—without the peat smoke 


taste. Light in proof and with a delicate 


flavor... straight or any way you mix it. 
Tonight —try “Old Bush.” You'll like it. 





IRISH WHISKEY 


86 PROOF 





1784 


— 
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DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, N.Y. 
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A NEW 


by the aut i 
«Captain H oratio H ornblower 


kee mad- 
i Peabody, a Yan mee 
dng ean to play hide-an¢ ste 
ap nals British navy, come 


ovel of 
‘+, this week's Post in a great new 1 
n ‘ . 
ns an ge f the bitter 
Don’t m 
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7 end os Y Connecticut— 
eu 

4 romance § 

d dueling pistols. 


ney C. S: FORESTER 


ppiked with carro- 
First of six parts 


FLY A SPITFIRE 


,, FOR THE RAF” 


“My sights centered on the Messer- 
schmitt. I squeezed the firing button. 
Wescrambled, diving, rolling, in scream- 
ing vertical turns. Then—my gun sight 
quit working!” A spine-tingling report, 
Tally Ho!, by Pilot Officer Arthur G. 
Donahue, the first U.S. pilot in the RAF. 


Battle Diary of a Minnesota Boy 


““No golf champ 
should marry you!’’ 


“I know your type. You’ll ruin 
him”... But when a pretty wo- 
man wants a man, and it hap- 
pens to be against the rules, she 
changes the rules. The romance 
of a big-money golfer, a short 
story, The Works or Nothing. 


HOW TO GYP A FRENCHMAN (Nazi Style) 


The first story of the cunning and entirely legal system by 
which the Nazis are taking over the whole French economy 
is told by Thomas Kernan, a returned U. S. business man 
who saw it work, in France on Berlin Time. Post, page 18. 


The good book says, ‘There 
is a time to laugh and a time 
to dance.” So a fire-and- 
brimstone Methodist kicked 
up his heels one night down 
in mid-Tennessee. Read The 
Preacher Calls the Dance. 


by JOHN W. THOMASON, Jr. 


Salesman Quint—Idea Man 


“Tf Lady Luck runs out, chase the dame.” Quint had the brass 
of a band, the modesty of a calliope, and a gift for success. 
Read The Last Bell on the Street, by Erle Stanley Gardner. 


Wild West on the Subway 


Did you know there was a tailor-made forest primeval 
within sight of the Empire State Building? The Post shows 
where Camp Fire Clubbers go gunning. COLOR PHOTOS. 


From $185 to a $3,000,000 Business 


Anybody can start a store—few can keep one going. Here 
is the different story of the storekeeper who built the Grab 
It Here chain in Illinois by constantly shifting methods to 
meet novel competition ...ALSO in the same issue—edi- 
torials, short stories, serials, Post Scripts and cartoons. 











HOW TO ERECT YOUR OWN 


SOUND INVESTMENT STRUCTURE 





1. THE SURVEY — Your estate is surveved, the 
assets you have are examined, rated and balanced 
against your liabilities while taking into consider- 
ation your age, health, dependents, insurance, income, 
cash, real estale, expenses, obligations and objectives. 


WHEN ERECTING a building, your archi- 
tect first studies and analyzes the prob- 
lem. His survey is thorough . . . and just 
as thorough should be the study of your 
assets and liabilities as a basis for an 
investment plan designed to fit you. 

Such an examination is usually reveal- 
ing. It may show your holdings are not 
properly diversified. Perhaps you're not 
fully hedged. Of course, you could try to 
re-arrange your portfolio yourself. But 
too many uncertainties exist today; and 
so you hesitate, procrastinate. When you 
do make a move it may be the wrong one, 
or one made too late. 
> The continuous and interested advice 
of the expert is needed — as frequent and 
reliable as your architect’s. For then your 
investment building progresses as it 
should . . . into a strong, safe structure. 

Add unlimited consultation to this 
supervision — just as you have with your 
architect — and you can dig into each 
sroblem, talk it over and get the answer. 
Zvery detail receives close professional 
attention. And your advisor is interested 
only in helping you obtain a safe and 
sound structure. He has nothing else to 





2. THE PLAN — Based on the survey findings, a 
plan is created to fit you, and proportioned for in- 
come, protection, and appreciation. Your program is 
diversified, you are hedged against eventualities. You 
know the cash to hold, the investments to make. 


sell . . . his experience and skill are avail- 
able on a fair fee basis. 

Finally, for your peace of mind and to 
keep you informed, you receive regular 
letters on current developments. . . just 
as you would expect from your architect 
on latest inventions and improvements. 
> Isn’t it clear, then, that the same kind 
of advice and attention you get when you 
erect a building you need in the erection 
of your investment structure? That help 
and guidance you can get now... 

All of the preparation, planning and 
supervision of your own investment struc- 
ture is now yours ... through BaBson’s 
PERSONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE, a prod- 
uct of the oldest and foremost investment 
advisory organization of its kind. It makes 
you the beneficiary of nearly four decades 
of unchanged ownership and continuous 
experience through five booms, five panics, 
nine administrations, World War I and 
now World War II. 

If you seek to erect your own safe and 
sound investment structure on a logical 
procedure, then write today for complete 
details about this new BaBson’s PErR- 
SONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE. 





3. SUPERVISION — Your whole investment program 
is under continuous supervision. As the need or want 
arises, you are given immediate and specific hold, 
switch or sell advices. You are always informed when 
and how to make changes in your portfolio. 
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WHAT’S WORRYING YOU? 


Are you uncertain about some of 
your holdings? Wondering whether 
to sell? ...switch?...hold? Get 
the answer to these questions. Learn 
how BABSON followers are being 
advised on the securities you hold. 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


— send us your list of no more than 
seven securities and you will be told 
which ones BABSON clients are 
being advised to eliminate. Send 
your list now ...today, for an 
immediate reply. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Incorporated 


Babson Park, Mass. Advisors Since 1904 


| ieee th ee 


4. CONSULTATIONS — You may consult with 
BABSON’S as many times as you wish in person, 
by phone, wire or mail, on any and every problem 
concerning your investment portfolio, holdings, re- 
sources or personal budget. There are no restrictions. 





5. NEWS BULLETINS — You receive confidential 
weekly news Bulletins with security and market 
analyses plus expert interpretations of the national 
and international political, financial and business 
events as they affect your estale and peace of mind. 


> This personal service is yours for the one 
yearly fee — the same fee for one and all — 
of only 3 20, including supervision of securi- 
ties in 25 companies (and $2 for each addi- 
tional company). 


BABSON’S F2z0cnal INVESTMENT SERVICE 
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Hailing Lardner 


Thrice hail to John Lardner for his st 
ment in Newsweek for April 7 that 


thought “Harvard was the last place w! er 


culture would strike!” All the riots 
commotion which issue from Harva 
halls uphold that brave and brilliant o 
ion. 
ELDON SCO 
Brookline, Mass. 


wore rr rr rrr er 


Story of a Cover 

Editor’s Note: Newsweek’s cover 
the July 1, 1940, issue pictured two . 
tralian soldiers lined up to embark 
overseas duty. Harry N. Alderson of &§ 
ney, father of one of the boys, there: 


wrote to Newsweek that he had sent 
Pal- 


copy of that issue to his son, then in 
estine with the British Middle East A: 
Under date of Nov. 11, 1940, the y 
man wrote to Newsweek, and enclos: 


— 


a 


ny. 
ng 


da 


snapshot of a kit-laden donkey with this 


caption: “How 
yeah!” The letter, just received in 
York, follows: 


we lump our gear? Oh, 
New 


Some four months back you had a pic- 
ture of two Aussie lads getting ready to 
march up the gangplank. One was Driver 

















Driver Alderson’s gear-beare: 


B. Curtiss, and the other, the fat one 
the flag on his rifle, was me. It is 
nearly twelve months since that was t: 
and really twelve very interesting m« 
in which we have seen and learnt a dic 
of a lot both in Palestine and this 
“Egypt.” At present we are all mo 
less happy, as our rations are good 
leave is plentiful. The only drawbac 
most of the men is the cash. Cheerio! 


NX_ 6320 b 
DRIVER A. C, ALDERS' 


2nd Ist Australian Field Ambulanc 
Abroad 11/11/40 


N 





DR. WILLIS H. CARRIER BRINGS YOU A “RETREAT FROM HEAT” 





Weathermaker 


(DE LUXE WINDOW MODEL) 





THY SUFFER? The cool comfort of Get A Demonstration 
Carrier Air Conditioning costs less Today 

today than ever before! The new DeLuxe Why not cet the start on Summer 
Window Model Room Weathermaker packs — gi hefore the blistering, humid 
more cooling, more smoke removal, more days set in? You'll want a cool 
ventilation into smaller space —and at a "Retreat from Heat” to help you 
new low price! feel better, think better, work bet- 

More Comfort for Your Money ter—and lead a happier life. The 
Despite its size, despite its low cost, the Carrier Dealer will be glad to bring this new Y Hi ke —_ 
new De Luxe Window Model does every- Room Weathermaker to your home or office |” ”UVWy zag = Sleep in Comfort 
thing an air conditioning unit should: forademonstration as well as tell youabout a j -coung agecne song’ 
cools, dehumidifies, filters, ventilates. And the 3 larger sizes. Your Carrier Dealer is a on a oe 
does it the Carrier way—better, more de- _ listed in your classified phone book. And 




















. Shuts out dirt, pollen, 
noise. Ideal for hay 
pendably, economically. For Carrier’s long remember, when you call Carrier, you call _ fever sufferers, bedrooms, nursery $ 1°° 
experience is built into it. air conditioning by its first name. and offices all year round . . . 6 up. 


See your Classified Phone Book for the 


Air Conditioning's Fite Me _ Carrier Dealer near you or mail this coupon 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. Desk SNW 
“* Weather Makers to the World” 
(In Canada: 30 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont.) 

Send me complete literature on the new Carrier Room 


Weathermaker, De Luxe Window Model. 








Through 39 years of pioneering experience, 
Carrier has made over 100,000 air conditioning 
installations throughout 99 countries of the world. am 
That’s why—no matter how difficult your prob- 

lem —you can depend on Carrier to supply better 


air conditioning at lower cost through the years, 
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Bl “Don't look now, Whitey, but | think 


we're being followed! “ 







| Wy, . 
“Don't worry, Blackie, we'll always be 
a couple of jumps ahead!’ 


@ Ahead indeed! For Black & White 
has Character. That's what puts it 
ahead with magnificent flavor... and 
ahead with rare bouquet. So if you 
want to put your enjoyment two 
jumps ahead—be sure to ask for 


oy 
Black « White. wenn 





soees.| EIGHT 
"STi Ling coarom 
nY¥ 


YEARS OLD 


“BLACK s WHITE" 
a Sen wit (hana 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e 86.8 PROOF 
COPYRIGHT 1941, THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


Yorn. 




















NEWSWEEK 
TRANSITION 


Born: To Shi ey 
Ross, screen actress, and 
Ken Dolan, Hollywood 
actors’ agent, a 7-pound 
4-ounce boy named John 
Kenneth Dolan, in Holly- 
wood, Calif., April 23. 
They were married jn 
























Culver “ Py: 
Shirley Ross September 1938. his 
was their first child. 


Birtupay: Shirley Temple, child prodigy 
of the movies who is now growing up, 12. 
April 23... . Rudolf Hess, No. 3 Nazi, 45, 
April 26... Marshal Henri Philippe P¢- 
tain of France, 85, April 24 (see page 24). 


Cevesratep: By King George and 
Queen Elizabeth of Great Britain, the 
eighteenth anniversary of their marriage, 
April 26. 


Marrtiep: Frances Andrews, daughter of 
Rear Admiral Adolphus Andrews, com- 
mandant of the Third Naval District and 
commander of the North Atlantic Naval 
Coastal Frontier, and Benjamin Fran/clin 
Dillingham IT of Honolulu, in New York 
City, April 26. The couple will live in 
Hawaii . . . Marty Brill, former Notre 
Dame football star now coach at Loyola 
University in Los Angeles, and Barbara 
Clare Thom, sister of Johnny Thom, Santa 
Clara end, in Whittier, Calif., April 26... 
Lt. Cyril McCormack, son of the Irish 
tenor John McCormack, and Patricia Fe- 
cles, in Dublin, April 21. 


Insurep: Fritz Kreisler, 66, world-fa- 
mous Viennese violinist and composer, in 
a traffic accident in New York City, April 
96. Struck down as he walked into a light 
truck, the musician suffered a serious frac- 
ture of the skull. 


Diep: August Heck- 
scher, 92, financier, min- 
ing operator, and one of 
the largest owners of New 
York City real estate, at 
his winter home in 
Mountain Lake, Fla., 
April 26. Well-known 








for his philanthropies, Wide World 
Heckscher contributed Bleckocher 
millions toward the wel- 

fare of Manhattan children . . . [/enry 


Francis Hope Pelham-Clinton  [lope, 
Eighth Duke of Newcastle, 75, once owner 
of the Hope diamond and first husband of 
the internationally famous actress Ma) 
Yohe, in Surrey, April 21... . Charles Ed- 
ward Russell, 80, newspaperman, aut)ior, 
and Socialist crusader, in Washing(on, 


D. C., April 23. 


Kitiep: Col. James A. Moss, presient 
general of the American Flag Association 
and prolific writer on the flag and mili! ary 
subjects, in a traffic collision in New York 
City, April 23. 
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big Philadelphia paper 


can make this statement 


ADVER 





TISING 





Thunes have happened in the Philadelphia newspaper 
world ... startling things from the advertiser’s angle. 


On a matter of policy ... circulation policy ...the new manage- 
ment of the EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER can make a statement 
unique in Philadelphia today. 


While other big Philadelphia newspapers are engaged in large 
space promotion of circulation through insurance policies . . . pre- 


miums ... and prize contests ... the EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 
stands aloof from the scramble. 


No insurance...no premiums .-..no contests ...are being offered to 


build circulation for the Philadelphia EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER. 
The EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER is building permanent circula- 


tion on its editorial merit and interest. No other big Philadelphia 
newspaper can make that claim today! 
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Spokesman of Philadelphia’s New Prosperity 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 





€ LEDGER 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 




















in turning over stones 


ONcE when Euripides, the Greek 
tragic dramatist, was asked what was 
the best way to hunt for buried treas- 
ure, he replied: “Leave no stone un- 
turned!” ; 





The neighborhood is studied 


We try to follow this wise advice 
in our search for safe, sound invest- 
ments. 


For safety must always be the first 
consideration when the money en- 
trusted to the Company by its pol- 
icyholders is put to work to earn the 
interest that helps pay the cost of 
your life insurance. Therefore, when 
Metropolitan invests in first mort- 
gages on real estate, it tries to “leave 
no stone unturned” in its efforts to 





Transportation facilities are analyzed 


learn all there is to know about the 
property to be mortgaged. 


When the necessary information 
has been assembled, it is analyzed by 





We, foo, are great believers 


Metropolitan’s own mortgage loan 
experts. 


Applications for loans on city real 
estate come to Metropolitan from 
real estate owners and their agents 
or brokers, as well as from the Com- 
pany’s 73 active loan correspondents, 
and many sub-correspondents, in all 
parts of the United States. 


Whether the property is a private 
home, an apartment house, or a busi- 
ness building, Metropolitan must 
determine the suitability of the prop- 
erty, the physical condition of its 





Details of construction are checked 


improvements, the character and 
future of the neighborhood, its trans- 
portation facilities, and the reputa- 
tion and financial responsibility of 
the owner. 


In the case of a private home or 
apartment house, Metropolitan also 
wants to know about the nearness of 
schools and shopping districts. 

If the property is a business build- 
ing, its location must be suitable to 
the nature of the business to which 
the building is devoted. The integrity 
and efficiency of the management 
must be taken into account. Details 
of architecture and construction and 
the condition of the property are 
checked by Metropolitan’s own staff 
to determine whether it will attract 
tenants at adequate rentals. 


And before any mortgage loan is 


made, on any type of property, i 
must meet the requirements of th: 
Company’s investment policies, an: 
be recommended by Metropolitan’: 
investment men. Their recommenda- 
tions must then be approved by the 





Location of schools is important 


Real Estate Committee of Metropol- 
itan’s Board of Directors. 


Life insurance funds invested in 
first mortgages on real estate play an 
important part in our economic and 
social structure by helping business 
to carry on or expand, and people to 
own their own homes. At the same 
time, the funds so invested earn the 
interest that helps reduce the cost of 
your life insurance. 
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COPYRIGHT 194! 
“METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co, 


This is Number 37 in a series of adver- 

tisements designed to give the public a 

clearer understanding of how a life in- 

surance company operates. Copies of pre- 

ceding advertisements in this series will 
be mailed wpon request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 





PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
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‘The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Fn 


Washington Trends 


In Washington’s present jumble of emo- 
tion and fact, these seem salient points: 
(1) U.S. representatives in London now 
report British officials as saying bluntly 
that the U.S. must enter the war actively 
in a matter of weeks if Britain is to hold 
out. (2) While some in Washington doubt 
that the situation is quite that grave, few 
doubt that much more decisive and 
prompt shipping protection by the U.S. 
is needed. (3) Signs are that F.D.R. had 
genuinely believed aid short of war would 
stop Hitler, now doubts it, but hesitates 
to take the step of actually convoying. 
He’s deterred by his own feelings that 
“onvoys mean shooting, and shooting 
means war” and by doubts about public 
reaction. The present outlook is that the 
U.S. will continue moving toward war 
in short steps—more patrols, pushing neu- 
trality lines farther eastward, etc.—until 
public opinion, spurred by events and by 
speeches like Hull’s and Knox’s, seems 
prepared for a more decisive plunge. 


New Defense Agencies 


Two parts of the Administration’s 
planned six-agency defense setup (first 
revealed here March 31) remain to be 
established. As forecast, the Office of 
Emergency Management has been set in 
operation, and under it have been put the 
0PM, Henderson’s price agency. Hopkins’ 
Lend-Lease Office is also all set. Establish- 
ment of the Civilian Defense Office has 
been delayed because certain Cabinet offi- 
cers objected when F.D.R. disclosed the 
detailed plan at a Cabinet meeting, but it 
should be announced soon. The proposed 
Economie Warfare Office just hasn’t been 
fully worked out yet, and there are signs 
that the State Department will oppose re- 
linquishing authority to it. But high offi- 
tials think the need for the office is be- 
coming acute, both because of the war’s 
critical state and because of increasing 
interdepartmental rivalries in the eco- 
nomic sphere. 


La Guardia’s Role 


There'll probably be no further at- 
tempts to put New York’s Mayor into a 
full-time Federal job. Long ago he declined 
Roosevelt’s offer of the Secretaryship of 


Labor, indicating he wanted only the War 
Secretaryship, which wasn’t available to 
him. Last fortnight La Guardia was offered 
the head job in the planned civilian de- 
fense agency. He turned this down, though 
he later indicated some interest if he could 
take the post on a part-time basis. It’s 
all but final now that, whether or not he 
gets a part-time Washington job, he will 
run for Mayor again, this time on the 
Democratic ticket, instead of Republican- 
Fusion. It will probably be arranged for 
him to have the backing of Democratic 
Chairman Flynn, who’s also Bronx County 
leader. 


British Crew Switches 


When British warships are tied up for 
extensive repairs in the U.S., part of their 
crews will be used to man vessels newly 
acquired from this country or British 
ships just out of American drydocks. Some 
crew members of one such British war- 
ship have already been told that they'll 
take over Coast Guard cutters recently 
released to Britain. 


Mechanic Recruiting 


Plans are being worked out in Washing- 
ton to recruit volunteer aviation me- 
chanics and ship them in large numbers 
to England and Egypt—and possibly to 
Singapore also. While the U.S. needs such 
mechanics, it’s figured that Britain’s need 
for them will become more severe as 
American planes begin to arrive in greater 
quantities. 


Hatch Act Prosecutions 


Now that the FBI has concluded a quiet 
investigation, watch for prosecution of 
Colorado old-age-pension leaders for vio- 
lation of the Hatch Act provisions against 
soliciting funds from persons receiving 
Federal relief benefits either directly or 
indirectly. Among others, a top official of 
the state’s pension movement will be 
charged with soliciting participants in the 
food-stamp plan in Denver for money to 
be used to influence legislation and achieve 
other political results. Colorado is just a 
standout case among several states where 
pension leaders are vulnerable on this 
score. 


Capital Notes 


Nelson Rockefeller’s office is backing 
formation of an Inter-American Escadrille 
involving establishment of civil pilot- 
training programs throughout Latin Amer- 
ica ... Three new national parks (Olym- 
pic in Washington State, King’s Canyon 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


in California, and Isle Royale in Michi- 
gan) are having their dedications held up 
because F.D.R. likes to do. the honors 
personally . . . The State Department is 
becoming embarrassed because numerous 
local governments are trying to tax British 
armament factories built here, while Brit- 
ain claims they should be immune. 





Dominions Conference 


A conference of Dominions Prime Min- 
isters in London is in the cards. The pro- 
jected meeting is one reason why Austra- 
lian Prime Minister Menzies is remaining 
in London. New Zealand Prime Minister 
Fraser is already on his way to England, 
and both Mackenzie King of Canada and 
General Smuts of South Africa have indi- 
cated a desire for such a gathering. The 
conference would discuss not only new 
military measures, but the domestic situ- 
ation in the Dominions, seeking a formula 
for solidifying Empire spirit in the crisis. 
There’s talk among London higher-ups of 
offering the U.S. an unofficial place at the 
conference table, possibly with someone 
sent specially from Washington sitting in 
with Ambassador Winant. 


Riom Trials Delay 


Dispatches haven’t reported one impor- 
tant reason for France’s delay of the Riom 
trials. The evidence against Daladier, 
Blum, Gamelin, and La Chambre has long 
been in, but German efforts to dictate the 
outcome have delayed the trials. The 
Nazis, apparently hoping to counteract the 
largely pro-British feeling of the French 
public, have been insisting that the trials 
prove Britain the sole instigator of the 
war. Marshal Pétain, however, wants the 
trials to cover, not the war guilt, but only 
the question of who was responsible for 
France’s defeat. This is one of the many 
problems Darlan has been trying to iron 
out with Nazi authorities. 


German Invasion Preparations 


Here are additional facts, obtained via 
Vichy, that indicate that Germany has 
lately redoubled preparations for a pos- 
sible invasion of Britain: Hundreds of 
bomber and pursuit plane airfields have 
been built, nearly 500 in Normandy and 
Brittany alone. In one village on the Oise 
River, a cemetery was leveled and a church 
dynamited to clear space for a field. At 
embarkation points along the coast, rein- 
forced concrete shelters to protect men, 
matériel, and even barges from bombing 
tttacks have been constructed. Invasion 
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rehearsals are held almost daily and are 
very often bombed by the British within 
a short time after they start—an indica- 
tion of the effectiveness of British Intelli- 
gence in France. Signs are that the Ger- 
mans haven’t definitely decided to attempt 
the invasion, but intend to be all set if 
military or political developments in Brit- 
ain should make it seem feasible. 


Japanese Plane Figures 


The best available information on the 
Japanese Air Force, obtained from official 
and semi-official sources, contrasts widely 
with some nationally published articles. 
The total Japanese Air Force is placed at 
about 3,000 planes, about equally divided 
between the army and navy. Nearly all of 
these planes are “copies” of European and 
American models of from two to six years 
ago. Only one Japanese military plane is 
known to be faster than 300 miles an hour, 
and the most powerful motor known to be 
in use is a 1,030-horsepower Italian Fiat 
in a twin-motored army bomber. Most 
Japanese engines are in the 500-horse- 
power range. Japanese production is esti- 
mated at between 1,500 to 2,500 planes a 
year, and it is now being slowed down by 
a shortage of vital metals which the U.S. 
has placed under export embargo. 


Far East Crisis? 


The growing feeling in Washington is 
that another Far Eastern crisis, which 
probably won’t mean immediate war, is 
in the making. As yet Japan has made no 
overt moves, but new troop concentrations 
in South China, fleet maneuvers off Shang- 
hai, and the intensification of the China 
blockade may be the preliminaries for an- 
other war of nerves. There’s no doubt that 
Hitler would like to involve the U.S. in 
the Pacific and is redoubling his pressure 
on Tokyo to move southward, hinting that 
otherwise he may claim the Netherlands 
Indies for himself. Apparently the Wil- 
helmstrasse believes the time opportune, 
with Britain’s outlook dark, to try to swing 
U.S. public opinion away from aid to 
Britain (and, incidentally, convoys) . Some 
observers believe Japan will stir up a 
crisis but, if faced with a determined 
Anglo-U.S. front, will make only a face- 
saving move such as further penetration 
into Indo-China or Thailand. 


Foreign Notes 


Danish Minister-to- Washington de Kauff- 
mann, who approved U.S. occupation of 
Greenland, besides being “recalled,” has 
now been indicted in Copenhagen for trea- 
son and for violating a new “spy law” 
passed under Nazi pressure last January. 
He may soon be tried in absentia . . . The 
Nazis have just awakened to the fact that 
there’s still one place in the Reich where 
Jews and Aryans live together. in close 
contact—insane asylums. Now orders have 





gone out that mentally diseased Jews must 
be placed in hospitals maintained by the 
Jewish Union of the Reich . . . The Yugo- 
slav Minister and his counselor got safely 
out of Bulgaria when the Balkan campaign 
started, but three other legation staff mem- 
bers were arrested by the German Gestapo 
despite their diplomatic immunity. It took 
the personal intervention of King Boris 
to get them released .. . A Nazi mission 
has slipped quietly into Iran and made a 
special trip to inspect the Soviet-Iran bor- 
der under the guidance of an Iran army 
officer. 
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Early Retail Sales 


|; nr Washington efforts to discour- 
age the “prices are going up” argument 
by retailers, you can expect a wave 
of early sales stressing that argument at 
least indirectly. Retail executives are gen- 
erally anxious to sell merchandise while 
the selling is good and are fearful that 
higher prices, taxes, and savings drives 
might hurt future business. Hence, many 
are already advancing the dates for sales 
they usually hold in late summer and 
fall. For example, the usual “August fur 
sales” will start coming off in May and 
June. Incidentally, the FRB index of de- 
partment-store sales is expected to go to 
about 107 for April, the highest volume 
since April 1930. 





Utilities’ Reversal 


Note that major utility holding com- 
panies’ opposition to SEC efforts to 
enforce the Holding Company Act’s 
“death sentence” (Section 11) has almost 
completely collapsed. Only two systems 
(Commonwealth & Southern and Engineers 
Public Service) tiow clearly indicate an 
intention to fight enforcement. Reasons 
for the reversal: (1) Belief that the present 
Supreme Court is sure to frown on the 
companies’ challenge. (2) The feeling that, 
in the war furor, public and Congress can 
hardly be aroused to the point of changing 
the law. (3) Prodding by stock- and bond- 
holders who think their securities will be 
better off under a break-up than under 
present uncertainty. (4) Rapidly increas- 
ing SEC pressure, direct and indirect. 


Business Footnotes 


Thomas Cook & Son have been trying 
to get defense industries to cooperate in fit- 
ting out railroad cars as exhibits and send 
the train on tour to popularize the new 
Defense Savings Bonds . . . It might be a 
long while before Martin’s place as salaried 
president of the N.Y. Stock Exchange is 
filled; there’s a growing disposition among 
the exchange governors to save the $48,000- 
a-year salary as long as Wall Street con- 
ditions continue as they are ... The FRB 
production index, which will drop off to 
about 138 for April because of the coal 
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and Ford strikes, is now expected to ex. 
ceed 150 by July .. . The Federal Re. erye 
banks don’t want to make any noise about 
the fact that they provide gratis -afe. 
keeping for U.S. Savings Bonds; they fear 
they'll be swamped by requests from uy. 
ers of the new Defense Bonds. 
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Entertainment Lines 


‘Ehe German Consulate at San Fran. 
cisco has installed a special office t: re. 
port on anti-Nazi “trends” in Hollywood 
and, whenever possible, to get and s‘udy 
scripts and stories with anti-Nazi themes 
. . » David O. Selznick is planning -ome 
40-minute films based on the classics of 
literature, designed particularly for double- 
feature programs . . . Twentieth Century. 
Fox has been told by Douglas Aircraft and 
British officials not to reveal the name of 
the airport it’s using in filming “A Yank 
in the RAF”—not because it’s an impor- 
tant secret but to prevent crowds from 


collecting and interfering with normal 
operations . . . “Information Please” has 
so fallen off in listener surveys since 


the program shifted from Tuesday to Fri- 
day nights that the sponsor is trying 
to get back the old time—at least for 
the summer, when people take long week 
ends. 


Press Notes 


PM, the N.Y. daily, got a two-day scoop 
last week on the Treasury’s new tax pro- 
gram because some Administration people 
wanted to force the House committee to 
release the detailed story before lobbyists 
could bring pressure to have any provisions 
changed . . . Leland Stowe, Chicago Daily 
News foreign correspondent, will liave 
a book completed soon on his experiences 
covering the wars in Finland, Norway, and 
Greece . . . Another of John Erskine’s 
fictionized legends, “Venus, the Lonely 
Goddess,” will be out shortly . . . The 
Economist, authoritative London financial 
weekly, is inaugurating a new section called 
“German Europe.” 


What’s Happened 'To—? 


Ex-Rep. John H. Hoeppel, erratic Cali- 
fornia Congressman who, with his son, was 
convicted and jailed for selling an appoint- 
ment to West Point for $1,000, is now 
trying to organize a new pension move- 
ment in the Los Angeles area . . . Jackie 
Searl, child movie star noted for his tough 
kid and brat roles in “Skippy,” “Little 
Tough Guy,” etc., is out of the movies at 
20 and working as a riveter for Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. .. . Henri de Man, Belgian 
Socialist leader and author of the de 
Man plan for “evolving capitalism into 
socialism,” has gone completely over to the 
Nazis and agreed to publish a Brussels 
paper to be called Le Travailleur (The 
Worker) . 
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fpr two things we’ve never 
yet seen... 


One—a garage built like an accor- 
dion that stretches to fit s-t-r-e-t-c-h- 
i-n-g cars. Two—a person really 
happy with small power, small room 
and small ability if his tastes run to 
Buick calibre. 


So what do we do about it? Plenty: 


We build these 1941 Buicks to give 
you not only choice of style and 
ability, but selection of over-all size 
as well. 


We give you power — straight-eight 
power—the more efficient, micro- 
poise-balanced power of Buick 
valve-in-head engines, in 115-, 125- 
and 165-horsepower ranges. 


We give you comfort—the special, 
exclusive Buick comfort of all-coil 
springing, with the solid, road- 
hugging, sure-footed steadiness of 


Buick Speciat 4-door Sedan, 
model 41, $1052. 


White sidewall tires extra® 











































torque-tube drive and low-swung 
weight. 


We give you room—room all around 
for head, legs, elbows—even models 
for the shorter garages outsize other 
cars that cost more and do less. 


We give you control—a wheel you 
don’t have to fight, gears that shift 
with a finger-flick, brakes that take 
hold with a toe-touch and build up 





for the Business Coupe 
K delivered at Flint, Mich. State tax, 


optional equipment and accessories — 
extra. Prices and specifications 
subject to change without 
notice. 
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five times the pressure at the drums 
that you apply at the foot pedal. 


And we give you something spe- 
cially prized in what Buick owners 
know as that not-to-be-found-else- 
where Buick ‘‘feel.’’ 


But here’s the really vital point: In 
every Buick—from the lowest-priced 
SPECIAL with its 202% over-all 
inches, to the lordly LIMITED 
stretching its full nineteen feet — 
you get identical, invariable, char- 
acteristic, Head-of-the-Class Buick 
quality. 

So why complicate your car-buying? 
Just pace off the wheelbase of your 
garage — go try out the Buick that 


fits it—and be set and satisfied for 
years to come. 
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THIS WAY TO FLAVOR 


Chicago, Il.: On the Lincoln Highway, three 
miles west of Chicago Heights, there’s a fa- 
mous little restaurant aptly called the Tee 
Cupboard. This cozy haven has played host 
to road-weary tourists from every state in the 
Union who stop in for Mrs. Hammer’s back- 
to-the-farm cooking. And what cooking!— 


Royal Oak, Mich.: Trout-bent sportsmen, off to 
wade the woodland streams of Upper Mich- 
igan, often vm: in at Hedge’s Wigwam. For 
here every Michigander knows he can expect 
a real he-man’s meal, served rustic style. 
Here, too, rich Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
graces every table to lend a distinctive dash to 
the hearty flavor of good food, well cooked. 
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succulent chops ... robust steaks .. . fresh 
garden vegetables. To make doubly sure that 
guests enjoy each dish to the utmost, Heinz 
Ketchup, “57” Beefsteak Sauce, and Worces- 
tershire Sauce are placed within easy reach. 
Heinz Mustard at Pickles are there, also— 
adding extra zip to your meal. 





penned to good eating at the 
country’s leading restaurants is 
the ever-present Heinz keystone 
label. And everyone enjoys good 
food far more when its full flavor 
is stepped up with ruddy Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup. 


Prepared from Heinz pedigreed, 
“aristocrat” tomatoes, aged-in-the- 
wood Heinz Vinegars, and just 
enough rare imported spices to 
add piquancy, this denotes teethan 
is the largest-selling in the world 
today! See for yourself what mar- 
velous zest Heinz Ketchup im- 
parts to meats, eggs and sauces. 





En Route: Somewhere between Philade! phi; 
and New York, these ladies are enjoying th 
delicious food that’s served on Readin; 
R. R.’s crack streamliner, “The Crusader. 
Always mindful of diners’ wishes, the Read. 
ing Comeene makes sure that every table is 
supplied with Heinz Ketchup and Chili Sau 


Philadelphia, Pa.: On Old York Road in historic 
North Philadelphia stands a monument to 

ood eating—Fried’s Restaurant. Since 1912, 
Fried’s has served excellent foods made 
famous by Philadelphia’s gourmets and gar- 
nished with Heinz Ketchup, Chili Sauce, and 
other Heinz condiments. 


Williamsburg, Va.: Visitors to the Res- 

toration, charmed with Virginia's 
Pay guaintly elegant 18th Century 
£8) Capitol, often stop fora real south- 
ern meal at the proudly aristocratic 
Williamsburg Inn. For here good 
food is traditional ... as is the 
custom of serving rich and ruddy 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 
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Democracy’s Front Bolstered 


by Expansion of Naval Patrol 


New Move to Aid Britain 
Would Spot Atlantic Raiders; 


Churchill Praises Action 


For weeks, Americans had braced them- 
selves for a showdown on convoys. For 
weeks, interventionists and _isolationists 
alike had sought to force President Roose- 
velt’s hand: the former by echoing the 
hints of British officialdom that the Battle 
of the Atlantic might fare badly unless 
America threw its Navy into the breach; 
the latter by pressing the Tobey and Nye 
resolutions to put Congress on record con- 
cerning convoys. 

Last week, even rumor-wise White 
House correspondents were certain that 


“zero hour” had at last arrived. They 
heard Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard, 
and Wendell L. Willkie, the 1940 Republi- 
can Presidential candidate, pound home 
the point that “we must get the stuff 
across,” concluded that this was the pre- 
paratory “barrage,” and gathered 200 
strong for Mr. Roosevelt’s Friday press 
conference, expecting the Presidential 
bugle to blow the charge. 

Mr. Roosevelt was afraid, he said, that 
what he had to tell them would be disap- 
pointing. The Administration was not con- 
templating convoys. Instead, it was going 
to stick to its Neutrality Patrol system, 
which, since September 1939, had _ policed 
hemispheric waters from Greenland to Ar- 


gentina, sometimes 1,000 miles offshore, 
sometimes only 100, as circumstances 
seemed to warrant. In future, these patrols 
might go even farther afield, if necessary 
into all the seven seas. Their function, now 
as always, was protection of the Western 
Hemisphere and defense of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

During the week, the reporters had 
learned that the Navy was releasing 
twenty of 28 motor torpedo boats to the 
British, that Congress was dallying over 
a bill to give the President authority to 
requisition 94 foreign freighters in United 
States ports, and that the Inter-American 
Advisory Committee had recognized the 
right of the other twenty American repub- 
lics to follow suit. They had also heard 
that British shipping losses were up, and 
that as much as 40 per cent of the weapons 
this country is sending abroad are being 
sunk. A few of the correspondents won- 
dered if America was doing enough. 

Even as they wondered, Mr. Roosevelt 
reviewed the history of the Neutrality 
Patrol. The Nazi invasion of Poland, he 
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On guard: Brazilian soldiers parade on the shores of Rio de Janeiro Harbor 
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reminded his hearers, had brought two 
new elements into modern warfare: com- 
plete disregard for international law, and 
surprise attacks on undefended nations 
and their colonies. Confronted with this 
situation, the United States had been 
forced to take measures to prevent the 
war’s spread to the New World. Those 
measures included specific guarantees to 
other American nations like Canada and 
Brazil, and to the rightful owners of pos- 
sessions like the British, French, and Dutch 
West Indies, Newfoundland, and Green- 
land, that no foothold in any of these 
places would ever be ceded to the Axis 
Powers or their puppets: At the moment, 
the President added thoughtfully, one 
could not be sure that representatives of 
the Axis were not still in Greenland, in 
defiance of the agreement placing that 
Danish island under American protection. 

For the next 48 hours, the correspond- 
ents carefully weighed Mr. Roosevelt’s 
words, balancing them against the facts 
and rumors that flooded Washington, try- 
ing to estimate what it all added up to. 

The patrol system, they heard, might 
operate this way: United States battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, aircraft carriers, 
and patrol bombers might pick out one or 
more strips roughly 200 miles wide, rang- 
ing from American shores to perhaps 30 
degrees west longitude and following the 
contours of the main shipping lanes over 
which Lend-Lease goods move from the 
“arsenal of democracy.” The ships and 
planes might “quarter” these strips, as 
hunting dogs quarter a field, looking for 
enemy commerce raiders. When they 
sighted any, they could flash the locations 
to freighters and other warcraft, including 
British. And the patrol could then put a 
fast ship on the raiders’ trail, to continue 
to report the enemy’s positions until the 
eastern limit of the patrol had been reached 
and the British had taken over. 

The report that Nazis were still in 
Greenland raised even more interesting 
hypotheses. As Mr. Roosevelt had said 
the forces to which he referred were not 
fifth columnists, it was presumed they 
were members of a “meteorological expedi- 
tion” which was reported to have landed 
about four months ago, after a similar 
group had been turned away by a Nor- 
wegian gunboat and a United States Coast 
Guard cutter. The President had been 
careful to add that American armed forces 
were “doing something about it,” but the 
possibility of a race for the control of 
Greenland reminiscent of the contest for 
Norway was not overlooked in Washing- 
ton, where it was reported that the Nazis 
were bringing pressure on the captive gov- 
ernment in Copenhagen and might even 
depose King Christian. 

Evidences of increased Nazi pressure on 
other beaten foes raised a question equally 
pertinent to hemispheric defense: Mr. 
Roosevelt’s opening of the Red Sea to 
American ships, viewed in conjunction 


with developments in the battle for the 
Mediterranean, signalized the importance 
attached to the Cape Town route by both 
Britain and the United States. If the Axis, 
with or without Vichy’s permission, estab- 
lished itself at the French West African 
port of Dakar, this lifeline for Lend-Lease 
goods would be seriously menaced (see 
map). More serious still, the capture 
of Dakar would put Axis bombers with- 
in 1,620 miles of Natal or Recife on 
the “hump” of Brazil—about the distance 
from Boston to Houston, or St. Louis to 
Los Angeles. 

When they had summed up the week’s 
events, some Americans declared that the 
United States had done relatively little. 
Those warring nations most directly con- 
cerned with the President’s patrol state- 
ment appeared to feel otherwise. For the 
Axis press assailed the step in words whose 
heat seemed to betray their anxiety, and 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, in a 
memorable world broadcast on Sunday 
(see page 21), said: 

“It was . . . with indescribable relief 
that I learned of the tremendous decisions 
lately taken by the President and people 
of the United States . .. When I said ten 
weeks ago: “Give us the tools and we will 


finish the job,’ I meant .. . put them 
within our reach. And that is what, jt 
now seems, the Americans are going to «/o.” 


Significance 


Strategists of the War and Navy De. 
partments long ago laid plans taking into 
account the possibility of an Axis threat 
to this hemisphere, not only from Dakar 
but from other points in West Africa and 
from the Spanish Canaries and the Portu- 
guese Azores and Cape Verdes. 

Theoretically, the strategists realize the 
purely military advantages of preventing 
Axis forces from getting a foothold in any 
of these places and thus keeping the jeri 
at arm’s length. Two factors, however, 
militate against any anticipatory occipa- 
tion of a preventive nature: From the 
military standpoint, the capturing of bases 
where American troops would not be wel- 
come and the holding of any base, friendly 
or otherwise, would require an expedition- 
ary force, which public opinion would not 
now countenance; merchant ships and war- 
craft which cannot be spared from other 
theaters, and planes, tanks, guns, ammu- 
nition, and other stores which are not too 
plentiful as yet. From the political stand- 
point, any such move would most likely 
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arouse Opinion both at home and abroad. 

One suggestion has been put forward, 
without serious Administration backing, 
for partially circumventing these two fac- 
tors. The French forces in North and West 
Africa need foodstuffs, especially sugar and 
tea, as well as oil and certain other indus- 
trial items. The suggestion is that America 
agree to ship these goods to Dakar, send- 
ing along a “control commission” to super- 
vise their delivery and, as a sideline, check 
on reported German infiltration into 
Africa, and perhaps seek to beguile Wey- 
gan into taking an independent course, 
whatever Vichy does. There are indica- 
tions, however, that the Administration 
does not believe such a scheme would bear 
much fruit. Hence, for the immediate fu- 
ture, this government probably will confine 
itself to sending some warships on “tour” 
of the African ports, trusting that, even 
if Dakar did fall to the Axis, the Royal 
Navy and Air Force would be able to 
protect British and American shipping 
through the Dakar-Natal “narrows” from 
its hase at Freetown. 

Brazil offers a different sort of problem, 
since it lies clearly within the hemisphere. 
Although it is the fourth largest country 
in the world, Brazil has an active army 
of only about 80,000 officers and men. It 
is planning a permanent army of 300,000 
and looks to the United States to supply 
the bulk of the weapons for them. The 
country’s 4,060 miles of coastline are de- 
fended by two battleships, two old cruisers, 
four submarines, and some auxiliary craft, 
and here again Rio looks to Washington 
to plug the gap. But Brazil, equally alive 
to the potential threat from Africa, is 
rapidly establishing strong naval and air 
bases at Recife and Natal and on the 
islands of St. Paul Rocks and Fernando 
de Noronha which presumably will be 
available to the United States. The chief 
eatch in United States-Brazilian military 
negotiations is that Washington cannot 
press them too swiftly, because this 
country simply cannot spare the matériel 
just now that Brazil needs to go ahead 
faster. 

For these reasons, the Administration is 
not expected to take any immediate pre- 
ventive steps either in Africa or South 
America of a grand-scale nature requiring 
large naval and air forces or an AEF. 
Washington finds comfort in the realiza- 
tion that, even if the Cape Town route 
should become too hazardous for practical 
use, America could still ship weapons to 
the Near East via the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. And Washington realizes, above 
all else, that the decisive battle still is 
being waged between the sand dunes of 
New Jersey and the chalk cliffs of Dover. 

The spotlight, therefore, still rests on the 
British Isles and the Atlantic. And it can- 
not be assumed that, simply because he 
again neatly sidestepped the convoy issue, 
the President is disposed to let that battle 
go by default. The whole convoy concept, 
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Des Moines Register & Tribune Syndicate 
“Miss Iowa’: Lorene Snoddy, 20, 
brown-haired photographer’s model, 
won the title at Des Moines Home 
Show. Weighing 125 pounds and 5 
feet 7 inches tall, she gets lots of 
sleep, doesn’t bother to diet, and 
works at an §. §. Kresge store. 





as Mr. Roosevelt was careful to point out, 
has been oversimplified by laymen. Even 
among naval experts who differ as to the 
effectiveness of the proposed patrol sub- 
stitute, there is general agreement that the 
tight convoy system perfected during the 
World War may not always be ideally 
suited to every situation in the present 
war. The growing use of planes, for ex- 
ample, both to harass and to protect ship- 
ping, has introduced a new equation in 
sea as well as land warfare. Certainly the 
patrol system worked admirabl; in the 
case of the Columbus, when the United 
States cruiser Tuscaloosa trailed the North 
German Lloyd liner to the limit of the 
neutrality zone and a British destroyer 
took over with a salvo of 3-inch shells, that 
caused the crew to scuttle the vessel. 
The President will be accused of artful 
dodging. But even the Axis newspapers, 
though they excoriated him for the patrol 
announcement, recognized a clear distine- 
tion between patrols and convoys. And Mr. 
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Roosevelt’s choice may have been gov- 
erned by considerations other than fear of 
popular reaction in America. Japan is re- 
ported to be growing uneasy about com- 
mitments to the Axis. If war between the 
United States and Germany grew out of 
Nazi attacks on United States warships 
or planes operating within the Western 
Hemisphere, Tokyo might reason that Axis 
aggression gave Japan a legal excuse for 
not challenging the American Fleet in the 
Pacific. 

Thus, while the President was closing 
one door gently in the faces of his isola- 
tionist critics, he was leaving another door 
open to peace in the Far East. 


Library Safety 


Housing nearly 6,000,000 books and 
pamphlets, 3,000,000 maps, prints, and 
pieces of music, and original manuscripts 
too numerous to count, the Library of 
Congress in Washington boasts that it is 
now the world’s largest. 

Last week, on its 14Ist anniversary, 
Librarian Archibald MacLeish, profiting 
from the protective measures which the 
British Museum in London and the Bi- 
bliothéque National in Paris took before 
their nations declared war in 1939, was 
hard at work on plans to prevent a repe- 
tition of the Library’s two earlier disasters: 
in 1814, when British invaders burned the 
Capitol, which then housed the collection, 
and in 1851, when another fire destroyed 
most of the Library. The problem is com- 
plicated by the indispensability of the Li- 
brary, in wartime more than ever, as a 
source of material essential to the military, 
executive, and legislative establishments. 
Accordingly, 700 members of the Library 
staff have spent 10,000 hours of payless 
overtime collecting this vital material from 
all corners of the rambling building and 
photostating and filing away all irreplace- 
able material. 

The second task is the preparation for 
removal of all unique material from the 
Rare Book Room and elsewhere to safety 
in .nvulnerable bomb shelters, including 
microfilm copies of documents from Euro- 
pean archives for use of future historians 
if the originals are destroyed. Other ma- 
terial is being catalogued and labeled for 
removal in special plywood boxes to safer 
quarters . necessary, just as the British 
Museum sent much of its book collection to 
‘untry estates before German bombs 
damaged the building last September. 


© As insurance against a new invasion of 
Washington, State Rep. Gus Kasch of 
Ohio introduced a resolution calling on 
Congress to set up an auxiliary capital 
named Lincoln in a District of Jefferson 
west of the Mississippi. The 74-year-old 
Akron Democrat, who has sponsored more 
bills than any other legislator in Ohio’s 
history, none of which ever became law, 
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Harris & Ewing 


Washington’s parking problem is complicated by convention crowds 


suggested that the emergency capital 
should be modeled after Maj. Pierre 
L’Enfant’s plan for Washington, contain 
replicas of the Capitol Building and White 
House, and be the permanent seat of the 
War, Agriculture, Post Office, and Interior 
Departments. 


Golden Flood 


Defense Program and Visitors 


Give Washington Biggest Boom 


When President John Adams _trans- 
ferred the government from Philadelphia 
to the new national capital in June 1800, 
Washington, D. C., was a forlorn, half- 
finished town of 14,000, known as the 
“Capital of Miserable Huts.” By the time 
the Civil War ended, its population had 
rocketed to 109,199 and it was twelfth 
among the nation’s cities. Today, after 
eight years of an expanding New Deal and 
a year of national defense, it has passed 
the 700,000 mark to replace Pittsburgh as 
the ténth largest city and become the fast- 
est growing metropolis in the land. 

Last week Washington looked back on 
April like a tired hostess and estimated that 
it had entertained 300,000 visitors to the 
Cherry Blossom Festival, the Easter ob- 
servance, and the Continental Congress of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, including 17,300 delegates to 25 con- 
ventions. Unlike the average hostess, it 
looked forward into May and found it 
could not relax because it must freshen up 
to accommodate 9,000 delegates to 26 more 
conventions. 

Already second to New York as a tourist 
magnet and third to New York and Chi- 
cago as a convention center, the national 


capital finds it is creeping up on them in 
both categories and now entertains more 
national conventions than any other city, 
getting a healthy slice of the $500,000,000 
spent annually by conveners. And it finds 
itself hard pressed to house, feed, trans- 
port, and amuse these visitors at a time 
when the functions of gevernment are cen- 
tralizing more and more on the banks of 
the Potomac, for the fury of the defense 
program has increased the population by 
65,000 in one year. 

Nevertheless, the Board of Trade es- 
timates that each delegate spends an aver- 
age of $14.76 per day, and so long as that 


golden flood continues, Washington will be . 


equal to the challenge. Scoffing at reports 
that the city’s hospitality has been over- 
taxed, the Board of Trade and the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association have set up 
housing bureaus which guarantee rooms in 
private houses at modest rates when the 
6,500 in the city’s 28 first-class hotels are 
filled. No one went without a bed during 
April, they contend, and no one will in the 
crowded months to come. 

Some of the conventions which will clog 
the roads leading to Washington during 
May are those of the National Folk Fes- 
tival, Boy Scouts of America, American 
Bar Association, National League of Wom- 
en Voters, B’nai B’rith, and the National 
Society of Colonial Dames. Delegates to 
these affairs will find Washington in the 
throes of a boom with all the dynamics of 
the old frontier and none of the fireworks. 
The government has added to its payrolls, 
principally in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, until they reached an all-time high 
of 1,173,663 employes in February, of 
whom 161,527 are engaged in the capital. 
The latter drew $27,201,377 in salaries, re- 
flected in the largest per capita retail sales 
of any major city (see page 45). 


Copperhead Label 
Lindbergh Speech Stirs FDR 


and Flier Resigns Commission 


“Copperhead, a name applied .. . to 
members of the Democratic party in th 
Northern states who violently opposed the 
prosecution of the [Civil] War... They 
held that the Confederacy could never |e 
conquered and that the attempt to coerce 
the seceding states was hopeless and illegal. 
The name was generally indicative of a 
treacherous character, and was a reference 
to the habit of the copperhead snake, which 
strikes without warning.”—The Encyclo- 
pedia Americana. 


With such Civil War defeatists, Presi. 
dent Roosevelt at a press conference last 
week compared Charles A. Lindbergh and 
others who insist they do not like dictator- 
ships at the same time that they preclict 
that the dictatorships will defeat democ- 
racy. The President added that the Lone 
Eagle, a colonel in the Army Air Corps 
reserve, had not been called up for active 
service for the same reason that Rep. 
Clement C. Vallandigham, Ohio conper- 
head, was banished to the South in 1863 
for “treasonable utterances” instead of be- 
ing inducted into the Army. 

Three days later Lindbergh, who two 
years ago was called to temporary active 
duty to survey aeronautical research facili- 
ties, resigned his commission. In a letter 
to the President, the aviator said he saw 
“no honorable alternative” in view of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “implications . . . concerning 
my loyalty.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s outburst had been occa- 
sioned by Lindbergh’s address last week 
to a riotous mass meeting under the aus- 
pices of the isolationist America First 
Committee in New York City. There, the 
once reticent aviator charged: “The Brit- 
ish Government have one last desperate 
plan remaining . . . to persuade us to send 
another American Expeditionary Force to 
Europe, and to share with England mili- 
tarily, as well as financially, the fiasco of 
this war.” 

Picketed by the Friends of Democracy 
as a “Nazi transmission belt,” this flag- 
waving gathering, which included admitted 
Fascists like Lawrence Dennis and bought 
Fascist periodicals on sale outside, re- 
mained silent when Lindbergh said it 
would be “a tragedy to the entire world 
if the British Empire collapses.” The lis- 
teners, many of German, Irish, and Ital- 
ian descent, cheered wildly when he add- 
ed: “It is now obvious that England is 
losing the war,” and shouted their approv- 
al of “Lindbergh for President.” 

What effect the war of words over the 
nation’s foreign policy, spotlighted by the 
Lindbergh-Roosevelt exchange, was having 
on public opinion was indicated by a series 
of surveys released by Dr. George Gallup: 

Should the Navy convoy war materials 
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to Britain now? Yes, 41 per cent; No, 50 
per cent. Should the Navy convoy if it 
appears that Britain will otherwise be de- 
teated? Yes, 71 per cent; No, 21 per cent. 
Which side will win? Britain, 57 per cent; 
Germany and Italy, 11 per cent. Should 
Britain try to negotiate peace now? Yes, 
99 per cent; No, 71 per cent. Should the 
United States enter the war now? Yes, 19 
per cent; No, 81 per cent. Should the na- 
tion enter the war if it appears that Ger- 
many and Italy will otherwise win? Yes, 
68 per cent; No, 24 per cent. Will the na- 
tion enter the war before it ends? Yes, 82 
per cent; No, 18 per cent. 

Realizing what a handicap this appar- 
ent contradiction in popular will is to the 
President, John D. Rockefeller Jr., in the 
past an outspoken pacifist, called for “a 
united public opinion solidly behind the 
President in whatever may be necessary” 
to insure delivery of American war mate- 
rials to Britain. 
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Texas Battle Lines 


When Andrew Jackson’ Houston, ap- 


proaching his 87th birthday, was appoint- 
ed last week to fill temporarily the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Sen. Morris 
Sheppard of Texas (Newsweek, April 28) 
and thus became the oldest member of 
Congress in the nation’s history, political 





O’Daniel (left) may seek Senate seat he gave to A. J. Houston, 86 





observers noted that Sam Houston’s fee- 
ble son would not run in the June 28 elec- 
tion to fill the post permanently. Thereup- 
on, as four major Democratic aspirants 
entered the free-for-all, battle lines were 
drawn for as stubborn a fight as Texans 
had waged since the Alamo. The contes- 
tants: 


W. Lee O’Dantet, 51-year-old Fort 
Worth flour salesman who won two terms 
as Governor on the slogan “Pass the Bis- 
cuits, Pappy.” was regarded as the man 
to beat. Endorsed for the Senatorship by 
the Texas House, O’Daniel, an anti-New 
Dealer, was credited with a smart political 
move in appointing temporarily the son 
of the state’s liberator and first Senator. 


GeraLp P. Mann, 34-year-old Attorney 
General and political enemy of O’Daniel, 
announced he would run as a New Dealer 
on the campaign slogan: “Mann’s the 
Man.” Known as the “Little Red Ar- 
row” when he was all-American quarter- 
back at Southern Methodist University, 
the Dallas lawyer and onetime preacher 
once declined O’Daniel’s offer of the chief 
justiceship of the Texas Supreme Court. 


Lynpon B. Jounson, 32-year-old Con- 
gressman from the Austin district, was 
blessed by President Roosevelt at a press 
conference as an old and good friend. A 
former Congressional secretary and NYA 
director for Texas, the 100 per cent New 
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Dealer was elected to the House in 1937 
with the President’s backing. 


Martin Dies: 39-year-old Congressman 
from Orange, near the Louisiana border, 
staked his campaign on his record as chair- 
man of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 
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Elsie the Cow 


Charles Bayer, Manhattan-born news- 
paper and publicity man who has been 
pounding the sidewalks of New York for 
30 years, was the genius behind Elsie the 
Cow, the Borden Co. glamour girl. Thanks 
to Bayer, the faun-colored, brown-eyed, 
pure-bred Jersey was seen by millions at 
the New York World’s Fair, received the 
keys to fourteen cities on a countrywide 
tour, grabbed thousands of columns of 
newspaper space, made half a dozen radio 
appearances, and starred in one full-length 
Hollywood picture. Elsie was a million- 
dollar idea. 

Last week Bayer was stricken to the 
depths of his scrapbook when he heard 
that Elsie had gone to the well once too 
often. She died at the Walker-Gordon 
division of the company at Plainsboro, 
N.J., of injuries she sustained when a 
truck in which she was riding to New York 
to be milked as a publicity stunt for a 
Broadway play was hit by another truck. 
Shaken, Borden’s anguished executives 
went into a hasty huddle and came up 
with the decision to announce Elsie’s death 
to the press, even at the risk of drying 
up their golden stream of publicity. Her 
obituary: real name, You'll Do, Lobelia; 
age, nine years; lactic output, 24 quarts 
daily; survivors, her spouse, Elmer, four 
calves, and one grand-calf. 

This week it was reported that a new 
“Elsie” would shortly be grazing in the 
lush meadows of printer’s ink. Elsie is 
dead—long live Elsie! 
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Chain Gang Echo 


Georgia, like many a Southern state, 
watched the prison chain gang develop 
after the Civil War as a reservoir of 
cheap, forced labor to replace the liberat- 
ed slaves. For 70 years it spawned such 
abuses of prisoners as bruta! and ofttimes 
fatal floggings, lashing them to their bars 
and torturing them in the steel cage, the 
sweat box, and the stocks. Its most fa- 
mous graduate was Robert Elliott Burns, 
author of “I Am a Fugitive From a 
Georgia Chain Gang,” who twice escaped 
from road camps and twice was saved 
from extradition by New Jersey gover- 
nors. Yielding to widespread censure, Gov. 
E. D. Rivers struck the shackles from the 
state’s convicts in 1938 and abolished the 
system in favor of an industrial penal 
program centering around the new $1,500,- 
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000 Reidsville prison and a string of “pub- 
lic work camps.” 

The task of shifting from the old ways 
to the new has been a gradual one, with 
many setbacks, however, and last week 
The Atlanta Constitution, 73-year-old 
Democratic daily, uncovered a story at 
the Dallas, Ga., prison camp, known as 
“Little Alcatraz.” Three white prisoners 
had deliberately broken their legs at the 
ankles by wedging their feet under their 
cots and throwing themselves forward on 
the floor, the paper found, presumably to 
escape working from sunrise to sunset on 
the highways 30 miles northwest of At- 
lanta. The Constitution charged the crip- 
pled men had been put back to work with 
casts on their legs, breaking rock near the 
prison office. 

Confronted with this front-page story, 
Warden Q. E. Worthington, who took over 
last January on Gov. Eugene Talmadge’s 
return to the Statehouse, admitted the 
convicts had fractured their legs but de- 
nied they had been set to work. But 
when The Constitution flashed a three- 
column photograph plainly showing the 
men “making little ones out of big ones,” 
the warden retracted his denial. “I did it,” 
he said, “in an effort to convince them 
and others who might harbor similar in- 
tentions that the fracturing of legs isn’t a 
profitable thing to do.” 





Politics on a Platter 


For generations senators and _ repre- 
sentatives in Washington, out of direct 
touch with their constituents back home, 
have kept their political fences in repair 
by such means as writing personal letters, 
mailing out reprints of their speeches from 
the Congressional Record, and making ex- 
clusive statements to local newspapers. The 
invention of radio provided congressmen 
with a method of sending their voices 
back home, and by last week twenty sena- 
tors and 92 representatives were recording 
speeches periodically in the four-year-old 
Radio Room of the House Office Building 
and mailing the disks to 273 stations donat- 
ing time. 

These broadcasts have proved so popu- 
lar that the Republican National Commit- 
tee is footing for some GOP congressmen 
the bill of $4 for each fifteen-minute re- 
cording, half the price of a commercial 
transcription. Local stations in California, 
Texas, Arkansas, and Ohio find weekly 
forums on current issues by their congress- 
men so lively that they are paying the 
cost. Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio once 
made 300 duplicate records to be played 
at 300 luncheons held by an insurance 
firm, and Sen. Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
who hates to miss his weekly fifteen-minute 
transcription for his own stations, WIBW 
in Topeka and KCKN in Kansas City, 
Kan., even made a bedside recording when 
he was in a hospital for appendicitis. 
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The Daily Oklahomen 


Indians and youngsters turned out for ‘Sooner’ parade at Oklahoma City 


Homestead High Jinks 


In 1889 the United States offered Indian 
Territory’s 2,000,000 acres to all whites 
with the courage to stake out 160 acres 
and hold it. On April 22, some 50,000 
homesteaders, their ranks attracting gam- 
blers, rustlers, thieves, and desperadoes, 
crowded the Line, waiting for the signal 
from the commander of the Fifth United 
States Cavalry. At noon a shot rang out 
and the run was on. On horses, mules, and 
afoot, in wagons, buckboards, and trains, 
they swarmed into the land the Indians 
had given up. Canvas towns sprang up 
overnight. And the hardy homesteaders 
dubbed those who had jumped the gun to 
get the best land “Sooners.” 

Last week Oklahoma, which means Red 
Man’s Home and which today is the home 


of one-third of the nation’s Indians, paid | 


tribute to the men who slept in their 
saddles and the women who kept the shoot- 
in’ irons ready, in a three-day statewide 
celebration. In Guthrie, the first state capi- 
tal, 140,000 people watched a three-hour 
parade in which many of the original ’89ers 
rode in the costumes of the Old West, while 
Indians danced beside them. The capital, 
Oklahoma City, not to be outdone, brought 
forth all the trappings of ’89 plus the 
soldiers of Fort Sill showing off their new 
artillery. And Gov. Leon C. Phillips 
shocked the revelers back to 1941 by 
warning of the dangers of delaying the 
nation’s preparedness program. 





Week in the Nation 


Merit: In what he termed “a signifi- 
cant milestone in civil service,” President 
Roosevelt by executive order under the 
Ramspeck Act placed under the merit 
system 125,000 Federal jobs, including for 
the first time government lawyers and 


AAA, RFC, PWA, NYA, FHA, USHA, 


and HOLC employes. The order left few 
of the 1,200,000 Federal workers outside 
civil service except WPA and TVA ad- 
ministrative employes, assistant United 
States attorneys, policy-making execu- 
tives, and appointees subject to Senate 
confirmation. 


Sentence: Convicted of evading $253, 
692 taxes on his income of $930,787 in 
1935 and 1936 (Newsweek, April 28), 
Joseph M. Schenck, chairman of the 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp., was 
sentenced in New York City to three years 
in jail and fined $20,000. His Eastern rep- 
resentative, Joseph H. Moscowitz, was 
given a year and a day in jail and fined 
$10,000. Both filed notice of appeal. 


Exection: As successor to the late Rep. 
Pius L. Schwert, Democrat, a Buffalo 
Congressional District which had voted 
consistently Democratic for a generation 
elected John C. Butler, 52-year-old Repub- 
lican and electrical superintendent of a 
grain elevator. Butler, whom Schwert had 
defeated in 1938, won by 1,357 votes over 
Mrs. Hattie E. Schwert, the late Congress- 
man’s widow. 


Escare: Baron Franz von Werra, 26- 
year-old Nazi pursuit-squadron leader who 
dove through a Canadian prison train’s 
window last January and escaped to the 
United States by paddling across the icy 
St. Lawrence (Newsweek, Feb. 3), was 
discovered to have fled the country. Jump- 
ing the $15,000 bond on which he had been 
released pending deportation proceedings, 
the aviator, who had boasted shooting 
down fourteen British planes, was believed 
to have reached Peru on the way home “to 
join in the knockout blow on England.” 
Attorney General Robert H. Jackson im- 
mediately ordered stricter supervision of 
escaped war prisoners and accused Ger- 
man consular officials of “connivance” in 
the escape. 
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War Focus Switches to Africa 
With Nazi Conquest of Greece 


Shadows Fall on Turkey 


as Germany Eyes Oil and Suez; 


Mediterranean Tension Grows 


For the fourteenth time in three years 
the force of German armed power last 
week overwhelmed another independent 
nation. Above the time-stained ruins on 
the Acropolis, overlooking Athens, was 
placed the Nazi banner with its crooked 
cross on a blood-red field. With this dra- 
matic flourish one of the most spectacular 
campaigns of the war ended in a blitz 
victory for the Germans. Prime Minister 
Churchill in an empirewide speech on April 
97 wrote off the Balkan war as something 
that “nearly came off.” And _ Britain 
turned to a battle for the Middle East 
that Churchill himself predicted would be 
“very fierce, varied, and widespread.” 


Greek Dunkerque 

By the beginning of last week Greece 
was doomed. Traders on the boulevards of 
Athens knew it. In villages on the Plains 
of Thessaly the roar of Stuka dive bomb- 
ers foreshadowed the end. The once vic- 
torious Greek Army in the rough moun- 
tains of Epirus knew it. And the Aus- 
tralians, New Zealanders, and British of 
the little BEF faced another Dunkerque. 

The collapse began on April 23, St. 
George’s Day, which Greece celebrates 
as a national holiday. Then it was an- 
nounced the Army of Epirus, the force 
that had surprised the world by throwing 
the Italians back into Albania, had sur- 
rendered. The Germans had taken Metsovo 
Psss and Janina, thus cutting the Greeks 
off from any possible retreat. In recogni- 
tion of Greek valor, however, the terms 
of surrender specified that the soldiers, 
estimated as high as 250,000, would be 
demobilized instead of interned in camps 
and that officers would be allowed to keep 
their sidearms. 

On the same day, King George II and 
his government fled by destroyer to Crete. 
In a proclamation, the King explained 
that he left in order to continue the fight 
and prophesied that “good days will come 
again.” The firmness of the government 
in refusing to surrender, when the country 
seemed crumbling beneath it, showed a 
spirit of unity almost unique in the history 
of little states facing the Nazi conquest. 
Even Greek Ministers previously noted 
for their pro-German sympathies had ad- 
vised King George to fight on. 

The last bitter battles in Greece itself 
were left to the BEF. The British made 


their final important stand on_ historic 
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ground in the Pass of Thermopylae. Back 
in 480 B. C., when King Leonidas held the 
pass with only 300 Spartans against the 
Persian masses until his forces were out- 
flanked and annihilated, Thermopylae was 
less than 200 feet wide. Time has worn it 
to a width of from 1 to 3 miles. But for 
three days New Zealand troops withstood 
the hammer blows of German mechanized 
troops and the constant raids of Stuka 
dive bombers. 

Then the inevitable came. The Germans 
broke through the mountains to’ the west. 
And in the east they crossed the narrow 
channel to the island of Euboea, raced 
down the island, and crossed back to the 
mainland, thus taking ancient Thebes, in 
the rear of the British positions. At 9:30 
a.m. on April 26, the first German detach- 
ments rolled into Athens. They entered a 
dead city. Houses were shuttered and 
streets empty as Athenians complied with 
the government’s orders to receive the 
Nazis with “a stoic smile.” There was no 
other sign of war. Either because of Brit- 
ish threats to bomb Rome or because of 
Hitler’s orders, Athens had not been raided. 
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That night, from the radio station of the 
onetime capital of the civilized world there 
came the sound of the rolling drums and 
screaming fifes of German marches. 

The previous day the Athenians had 
bidden farewell to the British with gar- 
lands of flowers and cries: “We'll see you 
again.” The problem for the BEF then re- 
duced itself to one of Dunkerque simplic- 
ity; how to get away by boat under in- 
tensive air attack. Despite little or no sup- 
port from a vastly outnumbered RAF, the 
British had conducted their retreat across 
all Greece without undue loss from the 
Nazi air action. The crucial point, how- 
ever, came with the actual embarkation in 
the crowded little harbors of Greece. 

The British side of this struggle was 
still enveloped in the fog of battle last 
week. The Germans told of terrific air 
raids on ports, of sinking dozens of ships, 
of bodies washed up on the shore. They 
charged that all the fighting had been 
left to Australian troops, and this propa- 
ganda was taken so seriously by the 
British that Churchill himself denied it, 
while in Australia, after a little mild 
criticism of the Greek venture, political 
leaders rallied to defend the empire. 

This week, the Germans gave a final 
lightning twist to the campaign by forcing 
their way into the Peloponnesos. Parachute 
troops took Corinth and the Corinth Canal. 
A formation of Hitler’s special Elite Guard 
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Lines of German advance and British retreat as of noon April 28 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 the Russo-Finnish war began. It 
ended March 13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered useless 
a major part of the French Fleet July 3. 
A great German air offensive began 
against Britain on Aug. 8 and continued 
through September but failed to break 
British morale. Italy conquered British 
Somaliland and invaded Egypt Aug. 19- 
Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 
German diplomacy and German threats 
brought Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia into the Axis alliance. At the 
end of 1940 Italy suffered two major re- 
versals: the Duce’s invasion of Greece, 
started Oct. 28, was thrown back into 
Albania; and the British offensive from 
Egypt, begun Dec. 9, drove Italian 
forces back into Libya in twelve days. 

1941 

Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British take Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

March 2—Bulgaria joins Axis. 

March 11—Lend-Lease Act signed. 

March 15—British land in Greece. 

March 27—Army coup nullifies Yugo- 
slav-Axis pact. King Peter enthroned. 

March 27-28—Italian Navy defeated 
by British in Eastern Mediterranean. 

April 3-18—Italo-German forces push 
British from Bengasi to Libyan-Egyp- 
tian frontier, encircling Tobruk. 

April 6—Hitler invades Yugoslavia 
and Greece. British enter Addis Ababa. 
April 9—Germans capture Salonika. 

April 13—Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact signed. 

April 16—London receives worst 
bombing of war. Yugoslav Army col- 
lapses. 

April 19—British land strong force in 
Traq. 

Last Week 

April 21-27—Greek King and govern- 
ment flee to Crete; German forces cross 
Plains of Thessaly and enter Athens as 
British fight rearguard action while main 
force is evacuated. 

April 27—Churchill claims U.S. sea 
patrol and supplies mean a British vic- 
tory. 
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Europe after 20 months of war: the Axis domain in September 1939 ... 


crossed the Gulf of Corinth from Misso- 
longhi, where Byron died, and captured 
Patras. 


African Stand 

The waning campaign in Greece shifted 
the focus of the Mediterranean war to 
North Africa. For the first time since the 
German-Italian drive across Libya, the 
British Fleet appeared in full force and 
struck at the heart of the Axis power. At 
5 o'clock on the morning of April 21, a 
squadron of battleships, cruisers, and 
destroyers steamed to within a few miles 
of Tripoli, the chief supply base for the 
Axis in Libya. In 42 minutes, more than 
1,000 tons of shells were poured into the 
port, smashing docks, railway stations, 
ships, and power plants. The Italians ad- 
mitted 101 killed and more than 300 
injured. And that day as the fleet was 
on its way to Tripoli, its planes shot down 
four or five Junkers transports on their 
way from Sicily to Libya—an indication 
of the rate at which the Germans have 
been reinforcing their troops in Africa by 
air. 

In the superheated wastes of the west- 
ern desert, both the British and the Axis 
maintained the same relative positions. 
Tobruk still held out, repulsing repeated 


attacks. On the Egyptian frontier, how- 
ever, the Nazi and Fascist forces began a 
thrust into Egypt with light forces that 
were met and harassed by British advance 
units. 

Whether the strength of the Army of 
the Nile was yet great enough to resist a 
determined Axis thrust toward Alexandria 
was problematical. In his speech, Church- 
ill revealed that in the campaign against 
the Italians Wavell had never put more 
than two divisions into action, and thiat 
when forces were detached for service in 
Greece only an armored brigade and one 
infantry division were left to hold Cyre- 
naica. In the last few weeks, however, the 
British have been steadily reinforced by 
the release of troops from Ethiopia. ‘The 
campaign there advanced farther toward a 
definite end last week, when the British 
took Dessye, the most important of the re- 
maining Italian strongholds. 


Drang Nach Osten 

The Fiihrer, who had never traveled 
outside Germany or Austria before his 
accession to power, has since visited much 
of Europe in the wake of his conquering 
armies, but he did not immediately make 
a triumphant entrance into Athens. He 
stayed at his field headquarters and con- 
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...and its new boundaries after the fall of Greece 


tinued to make and unmake history. He 
was presented with the stone that the 
Serbs had placed in Sarajevo to com- 
memorate the assassination of Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand in 1914. He visited 
Maribor in Slovenia, the former Austrian 
Klagenfurt. And he received a_ steady 
stream of generals and diplomats. 

Many of these were concerned with the 
meetings going on in the Belvedere Palace 
in Vienna for the purpose of drawing up 
what the Nazis call “the Belvedere con- 
ference map of Southeast Europe.” But 
many more were experts on the Middle 
East, and Berlin correspondents sent out 
explicit stories stating that the Greek 
campaign was only the opening move in a 
general plan looking toward a revival of 
the Kaiser’s old Drang nach Osten policy. 

With Greece eliminated, the key state 
in this region becomes Turkey. One of the 
Fiihrer’s visitors was the German Am- 
bassador to Ankara, Franz von Papen. 
His departure from Turkey had been ac- 
companied by stories of imminent German 
demands and even of invasion. But before 
he left, Papen was said to have tried to 
calm members of the Turkish Govern- 
ment by telling them that he would hang 
himself from his own door if German 
troops marched against Turkey. 


For Turkey, however, the suddenness of 
the Greek collapse came as a resounding 
shock. German troops took the islands of 
Samothrace, Lemnos, the base from which 
the British attacked the Dardanelles in the 
last war, and Lesbos, forming a bridge 
from the Thracian coast to the great Turk- 
ish port of Smyrna. The Turks immediate- 
ly announced that henceforth all German 
vessels passing through the Dardanelles 
will be searched, the presumption being 
that the Nazi troops which took the Greek 
islands were actually transported through 
the straits. At the same time, the British 
Admiralty announced that most of the Far 
Eastern end of the Mediterranean was 
liable to mining operations, including the 
waters‘ covering the Dardanelles. 

The crisis hastened plans for the evacua- 
tion of Istanbul. Previously, the Turkish 
Government had offered free transporta- 
tion to any desiring to leave, and last week 
the first 5,000 of an estimated 100,000 po- 
tential évacuées departed. With its narrow 
streets and ancient wooden buildings, Is- 
tanbul would be set afire in the first air 
raid and the Turks themselves consider the 
city more Greek and Armenian than 
Turkish. 

At the same time, the Turkish President, 
Ismet InGnii, left on a tour of defenses. 
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And there were reports that the Turks had 
profited from the lesson of the Balkan 
campaigns and were withdrawing all troops 
from Thrace to the more easily defensible 
Anatolian mainland. 


Significance-—— 


Beginning with the German attack on 
Yugoslavia, the course of the struggle 
between Britain and Germany fell into 
three parts, each with a special importance. 
The first was the overwhelming of Yugo- 
slavia. This signified the end of Britain’s 
plan for establishing a Balkan front 
(Newsweek, April 21). The second was 
the actual battle in Greece. That was a 
struggle between the British and Germans 
to bring their forces to bear despite great 
supply difficulties (Newsweek, April 28) . 
The third phase, which is now opening, is 
Germany’s vast new plan for the con- 
quest of the entire Middle East. 

This Drang nach Osten is deeply rooted 
in German military thought. It appeared 
before the last war in the Berlin-to- 
Bagdad railway plans and resulted in 
the alliance with Turkey. It was partly 
achieved by the Germans during the 
World War, when they conquered the 
Ukraine and the Caucasus and controlled 
the Balkans and Turkey. At that time. 
however, these victories could not be 
exploited because of the wretched com- 
munications in the Middle East and 
heavy Allied pressure on the western 
front. 

In the present conflict, Hitler’s aim at 
first appeared to be merely to seal the 
Balkans against Allied attack. The effort 
continued until last fall, when the oc- 
cupation of Rumania started the train 
of events that has resulted in the present 
campaign. By this spring, four things 
had occurred to bring the drive to the East 
to the top of the schedule: (1) the failure 
of the Luftwaffe to crush Britain; (2) the 
need to rescue Italy; (3) British diplo- 
matic efforts to create an anti-German 
front in the Balkans, and (4) American 
aid to Britain. 

The latter undoubtedly was one of the 
underlying reasons for the new German 
plan of campaign, since it revived the old 
fear of being starved into submission in a 
struggle of attrition as happened in the 
World War. Nazi economists consider that 
access to the raw materials of the Middle 
East and of Africa would go a long way 
toward making the Reich blockade-proof. 
This is also necessary before the Fiihrer 
can get his new order functioning on any- 
thing like a normal basis. For example, for 
military purposes, the Reich has a suffi- 
cient supply of oil. But to revive regular 
industry in Europe, it needs a much larger 
supply, and the fields of Iraq, Iran, and 
Arabia are estimated to have reserves as 
large as those of the United States. 

Moreover, the German decision to strike 
in the Middle East probably was helped 
along by Hitler’s lesson in British psy- 
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chology. Bombing their cities did not 
get the expected effect. But as a great 
empire, the British are extremely sensitive 
to blows at the structure of their domain, 
and a resounding defeat, so Hitler reasons, 
might put them in the mood for capitula- 
tion where the direct attack failed. And, 
if the entire campaign miscarries, it can 
easily be turned against Russja, thus 
fulfilling one of the essential conditions of 
Hitler’s strategy that every plan have an 
alternative that can be quickly used in 
case of failure. 


Signs in the Sky 


While the war’s hardest blows were 
struck last week in Greece and Africa, 
there were straws in the wind elsewhere 
that indicated possible future develop- 
ments: 


Gibraltar 


London and Vichy heard persistent ru- 
mors that the British fortress of Gibraltar, 
key to the Western Mediterranean gate- 
way, might be next on Hitler’s list. Rudolf 
Hess, the Fiihrer’s deputy, was reported to 
have flown to Madrid with a demand to let 
Nazi troops cross the Iberian Peninsula, 
but both Berlin and Madrid denied that 
report. In London Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill defended the proposed $8,000,000 
British loan to Spain when Josiah C. 
Wedgwood, Labor M.P., charged that the 
money would go “straight into German 
pockets.” 

Nevertheless, Gibraltar itself busily pre- 
pared to withstand assault. British imperial 
forces rushed work on a canal cutting 
through the narrow neck of land linking 
Gibraltar with Spain, and _ transports 
arrived daily with fresh supplies of food 
and war materials for the Rock’s garrison. 
Finally, on April 25 the tough and taciturn 
54-year-old Gen. Viscount Gort, V.C., who 
led the BEF in France, was ordered to 
take over the Gibraltar command from 
Lt. Gen. Sir Clive Liddell, who succeeded 
him as Inspector General for training in 
Britain. 

Portugal, Spain’s little neighbor, had the 
jitters too. There was a rush among refu- 
gees and others to leave Lisbon before that 
last neutral door might be slammed in their 
faces. The Portuguese were shipping gold 
to New York, and also were sending rein- 
forcements to the Azores because Germany 
or Britain, or possibly the United States, 
might occupy those vital island bases as 
the Battle of the Atlantic grows more in- 
tense. 


France 

In France, the problem of “collabora- 
tion” with Germany was an issue of vital 
importance to Hitler’s grand strategy (see 
Admiral Pratt’s War Week). The Paris 
press renewed its clamoring for ex-Premier 
Pierre Laval to be taken back in Marshal 
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-A tired New Zealander is Hitler’s prisoner 


Henri Philippe Pétain’s Vichy government. 
Vice Premier Admiral Jean Darlan drove 
from Vichy to Paris, presumably to see 
Otto Abetz, Hitler’s Ambassador, but as 
Abetz still hadn’t returned from his visit 
to the Fiihrer on the Balkan front, the 
Admiral went on to Beauvais where he 
conferred with German authorities. In 
Vichy on April 25, the day after his 85th 
birthday, Pétain received the United States 
Ambassador, Admiral William D. Leahy. 
The main question between France and 
the United States is that of food supplies, 
which Britain does not want this country 
to send. Gaston Henry-Haye, Vichy’s Am- 
bassador to Washington, estimated in a 
speech on April 21 that to avoid famine 
unoccupied France needs 172 shiploads of 
food, and said that the two ships now on 
the way would provide bread for only 
four and a half days. 

Meanwhile, a note of mystery was in- 
jected by the disappearance of Jean Fon- 
tenoy, Laval’s aide and _ propagandist. 
Steel-helmeted Mobile Guards were posted 
and machine guns set up in the streets of 


Vichy to forestall a coup d’état against 
Pétain by Laval supporters threatening 
to avenge Fontenoy’s “assassination.” 
Actually Fontenoy was said to have been 
seen in Toulouse. Some twenty of the agi- 
tators were expelled from the unoccupied 
zone. 


Italy 

Even Italy had a “collaboration” prob- 
lem to consider last week, althoug!h of 
lighter weight than that of France. As 
the week opened, Italian newspapers 
boasted about their coming territorial 
gains, Dalmatia and Greek islands. Sud- 
denly this subject was dropped, evidently 
to prevent disappointment in case (er- 
many chose not to dole out such a large 
share of the war spoils. 

Likewise, the Italian newspapers at first 
played up Italy’s part in the conquest of 
the Greeks. But the Berlin radio undercut 
that by broadcasting a Greek High Com- 
mand communiqué to the effect that the 
Italians hadn’t been on Greek soi] before 
the army in Epirus surrendered. The 
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1. “Canadian Club would be worth any price you 
care to ask,” said the letter from Rangoon, “but one 
time I nearly paid with my life to get some of it. 
We were on a photographing trip in Burma when 
we spotted the eyrie of some golden eagles high on 
a cliff. I was offered a case of Canadian Club if I 
could get an egg and bring it safely down to camp. 


2. “I'd been singing the praises of this distinctiy 
whisky in camp the night before; so I took the dar 
After a hazardous climb, I reached the nest. There we: 
no eggs, just a lone and very incensed eaglet—so 
snapped some candid shots of him. They were the m: 
exciting pictures I ever took—and almost the last! 


3. “I bad just set my lens for a final close-up 
when there was a rush of wings, and around the 


cliff flashed ‘the old man.’ 
speed of a Spitfire! .. 


. Startled, 


He dropped with the 
I teetered back- 


ward ... for a sickening second I hung over space 
...then caught myself by a branch. When I 
reached camp they had a drink of Canadian 
Club waiting for me—and this grand whisky never 
tasted better to anyone than it did to me then!” 


CHANGE TODAY, AS THOUSANDS HAVE 


Taste for yourself why more Americans drink 
Canadian Club than any other Imported Whisky 


WHY do twice as many 

Americans now drink 

Canadian Club as dida 
few years ago? Why have they changed 
to this rare, imported whisky? 

The answer is in Canadian Club’s 
utterly distinctive flavor—its all-round 
agreeable nature—that surprises and de- 
lights all tastes. Men themselves say 
Canadian Club is “ight as Scotch,” 
“rich as tye,” “satisfying as bourbon.” 


Yet it has a delicious flavor all its own. 

In Scotland, as in U.S.A., Canadian 
Club is the leading imported whisky. 
It is a favorite in 87 lands. Discover 
why, for yourself. Just try this unusual 
whisky in your usual drink, and taste 
the pleasing difference. Start to enjoy 
Canadian Club today! Canadian Club 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 6 years old. 
90.4 procf. Imported by Hiram Walker 
& Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 
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NO OTHER WHISKY ft 
TASTES LIKE 


Canatian 


Club 


Copr. 1941, Hiram Walker & Sons Inc. 
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Greeks surrendered first to the Germans on 
April 21 and to the Italians the next night, 
which was a vastly different story from the 
one first told the Italian people. 





Bumpy Throne 


When King George II of the Hellenes 
reached Crete aboard a British destroyer 
on April 23, it was not the first time that 
he had been driven out of his capital. In 
a little more than a century of Greek inde- 
pendence, the country has had five kings, 
none of whom had a drop of Greek blood 
in his veins. Two of them, George and 
his father, Constantine, ruled twice. 

The despot Otho, son of Louis I of Ba- 
varia, reigned from 1833 till he was de- 
posed in 1862. The following year a Danish 
prince, son of Christian IX and brother of 
Queen Alexandra, the wife of Edward VII 
of Britain, founded the present dynasty as 
George I, marrying a Russian grand 
duchess. He was assassinated at Salonika 
in 1913. His son Constantine, who married 
Sophie, the Kaiser’s sister, succeeded him 
but was deposed by the Allies in 1917. 
George, the son and heir, didn’t get the 
throne then because he had served in the 
Kaiser’s Guard in Berlin. Instead, it went 
to the younger brother Alexander, who 
died of a monkey bite in 1920. Constantine 
was called back, only to be forced to abdi- 
cate by Venizelos in 1922. 

Then came George’s none too auspicious 
turn. He ruled for fifteen uneasy months. 
Revolutionaries offered him $50,000 a year 
to leave. The King refused, only to be 
thrown out. He even had to use a Danish 
passport because he wasn’t Greek. With 
his beautiful Rumanian wife, sister of 
Carol, George went first to Bucharest but 
soon tired of living with in-laws and con- 
tinued alone to London, where he spent 
most of his twelve-year exile. In 1935 his 
wife divorced him on grounds of desertion. 
They had never gotten on well. She was 
childless and in the Rumanian royal row 
he sided with his sister Helen, who had 
married Carol, while his wife took her 
brother’s part. 

George showed little regret at losing his 
crown, and once said in an interview: “It is 
a rotten job, being a king.” In England, 
the royal family welcomed him as a great- 
great-grandson of Queen Victoria. He was 
sought after by Mayfair hostesses, played 
golf and tennis, and hunted big game in 
India. But he had to live modestly on his 
$5,000 a year in a dull London family 
hotel, Brown’s on Dover Street, paying 
cash when he bought things because he 
couldn’t afford to run up bills. For some 
time the exiled monarch didn’t even have 
his own ear but rode buses or walked. 

When he left Athens in 1923 George 
swore he would return only by popular de- 
mand. He kept his word and made the 
monarchists who overthrew the short-lived 
republic in 1935 hold a plebiscite. But de- 
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Again Hitler Eyes the French Fleet 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


Sess the Greek war will pass in- 
to history, but it will be followed by 
new moves on a larger scale. Long be- 
fore the last battle in Greece, Hitler 
had begun his political preparations for 
the attack to come. 

First, Turkey must concede Nazi con- 
trol of the Straits of the Dardanelles 
and Bosporus. Even if that is denied by 
Berlin today, no crystal-gazing is re- 
quired to see that the demand will be 
made in time. If it is not granted, the 
Nazis will move to occupy what is now 
Turkey in Europe, to gain physical pos- 
session of territory controlling the 
Straits and thus prevent the British 
Fleet from using the Black Sea. 

The first step to exert this physical 
control has already been taken by the 
occupation of the islands of Samothrace, 
Lemnos, and Lesbos. With control of 
the Dardanelles, the Black Sea becomes 
another Baltic, where Nazis and Rus- 
sians are standing vis-a-vis each other, 
with the Germans predominating. 

With Nazi control of the Straits, it 
is only a matter of time until another 
demand is made, this time to permit the 
passage of troops across Turkish soil 
for the backdoor attack upon Iraq so 
as to gain the oil necessary for mech- 
anized warfare. 


Weighty as events in the Far 
Eastern Mediterranean may turn out 
to be, however, their importance is 
overshadowed by the pressure of Berlin 
upon Vichy. Turkey is a doorway to 
great riches, but through the enforced 
aid of Vichy Hitler can aspire to even 
greater. 

In the category of conquered nations, 
France plays a unique role. Unlike 
Poland and others which elected to 
set up governments in exile, France, 
though still strong as an empire, pre- 
ferred to set up a government in un- 
occupied France, instead of moving to 
North Africa and continuing the strug- 
gle from there. In the situation as it 
existed last July, nothing could have 
suited the Hitler strategy better than 
this decision, for it gave him Paris, 
industrial France, and the sea coast 
and bases he coveted for the war on 
Britain, and placed encircled Vichy 
under the thumb of Berlin. 

The subjugation of France had a 
more serious effect in turning the tide 
of war against Britain than all of 
Hitler’s other victories added together. 


But the full exploitation of this victory 
has been a slow process, only now 
reaching its most important phase. 
For France was the second world em- 
pire, and the internment of her navy 
broke down the sea guards, leaving an 
empire exposed to the Hitler softening 
process, with the result that each soft 
spot developed was to become a new 
worry to Britain. 

Had France stood firm, the debacle 
in Indo-China, bringing Japan one step 
nearer to Singapore and the Nether- 
lands Indies, might never have 
happened. In the Antarctic an entire 
fleet of Norwegian ships loaded with 
whale oil disappeared about the first 
of the year, unnoticed by the press of 
the world, and undoubtedly was taken 
to the island of Kerguelen, a French 
possession. In the Indian Ocean, where 
raiders have operated, the islands of 
Madagascar and Mauritius offer many 
facilities hard to deny a conqueror 
which holds the central government in 
abeyance. On the coast of India itself, 
where the French have several ports, 
are soft spots for Nazi infiltration. 


Far more serious, however, is the 
situation which has been created in 
the Mediterranean. Historically, that 
sea has been influenced by the charac- 
ter of the possessors of its coast as has 
no other body of water, and France is 
the great landowner. Now Syria, once 
a French military stronghold, has been 
emasculated, making the Nazi offensive 
against Turkey easier. Tunisia, with its 
great naval base at Bizerte, has been 
honeycombed with Nazi infiltration, 
and General Weygand’s sizable army 
in North Africa shorn of most of its 
military strength. Casablanca and Da- 
kar have become penetration spots for 
the future control of French West and 
Equatorial Africa, thus planting the 
Swastika too close to South America 
for our comfort. 

Slowly but surely the course of 
events is forcing Vichy away from the 
negative role of refusing to allow 
France’s fleet and bases to be used 
against her former ally. Soon a more 
positive stand will be necessary. What- 
ever course of action is decided upon, 
it will be momentous, for France, al- 
though defeated, humiliated, and dis- 
membered, nevertheless holds one of 
the keys to the locked door of the 
future just as America holds another. 
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Postmortem on the Greek Campaign 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


The British decision to send troops 
into Greece was clearly stated by Prime 
Minister Churchill as being governed 
first and foremost by moral considera- 
tions. But in addition; the British orig- 
inally believed that there was a chance 
for a military success and that the stake 
justified the decision. The British High 
Command saw possibilities in a united 
front with the Yugoslav and Greek 
Armies to form a combined Allied force 
of nearly 2,000,000 men that might be 
able, in this mountainous region, to 
stem the German Balkan tide and the 
whole Axis threat in the Near East. 

Now the other side of the ledger is 
opened, and the consequences of the 
British failure in Greece must be faced. 
As in all games of chance where the 
winnings run high, the losses also run 
high. 

In this case, the risk was doubled 
because the decision to send troops to 
Greece meant to render impotent the 
Army of the Nile. Defeat in either 
Libya or Greece would have brought 
local military setbacks of no small im- 
port, but the two taken together have 
consequences far beyond any one local 
theater of the war. This is true because 
the two campaigns were closely inter- 
woven; they were but elements of the 
grand strategy for control of the Suez, 
the Near East lands, and the Eastern 
Mediterranean and its shores. It is in 
this light that they must be evaluated. 

The reverses in North Africa may 
be reckoned as merely a setback, but 
they carry great significance in reper- 
cussions felt in Egypt and the Moslem 
world. While it is true that the Italian 
Libyan Army was practically wiped out, 
it is also true that, when Britain re- 
duced the Wavell army for the Greek 
campaign, the Germans found the op- 
portunity to reorganize the remnants 
of the Italian North African Army, 
strengthen it with powerful motorized 
forces, and launch a successful offen- 
sive over 900 miles of desert territory. 

Although the British positions at 
Sollum and Tobruk are being improved 
by reinforcements from East Africa 
and probably driblets from the Greek 
campaign, these positions are not se- 
cure and will not be so until the en- 
circled garrison at Tobruk can be united 
with the troops now at Sollum, and the 


initiative restored to the Army of the 
Nile. On the other hand, the Axis 
Libyan Army, revitalized under the 
German touch, may be expected to be 
reinforced shortly by Italian troops re- 
leased from Albania. 


As for the British defeat in Greece, 
the immediate military consequence is 
to make Germany a Mediterranean 
power through the new Nazi position 
on the shores and islands of the Aegean. 
And, although the opposition of Yugo- 
slavia and Greece did disrupt the orig- 
inal German plan to move down 
through the Balkans without fighting, 
the objective, so far, has been ob- 
tained with comparatively little cost. 
The speed and force with which the 
Germans’ Balkan drive was executed 
lessened their losses materially. Ob- 
servers on the British lines were im- 
pressed with the way the Nazis hurled 
their man power at difficult mountain 
positions. Nevertheless, retreating 
troops usually lose more men and equip- 
ment than their pursuers, and the final 
figures probably will show that the Al- 
lies suffered most in this campaign. 

The position the Germans have 
gained in this campaign threatens to 
draw Turkey into the Axis orbit with- 
out the necessity for military action, 
which is a long step forward in Ger- 
man aims and purposes. The German 
Army now practically surrounds Tur- 
key in Europe, and, with control of the 
Bulgarian and Rumanian ports, points 
a spearhead across the Black Sea at 
Turkey’s northern shore. And, with the 
Dodecanese and the newly gained is- 
lands of the Aegean, Germany com- 
mands the Dardanelles and, just off- 
shore, fronts all of Western Turkey. 

This newly acquired flank position 
brings the Luftwaffe fields to Turkey’s 
front yard, faces the Royal Navy’s base 
in Crete, and threatens the British is- 
land of Cyprus, a steppingstone by air 
to Syria and Palestine, and less than 
an hour’s flight to the Suez. 

Thus, instead of being checked, as 
Britain had hoped, the Axis is a more 
distinct threat than ever to British su- 
premacy on the shores and in the hin- 
terlands of the Near East and a direct 
challenge to British domination of 
Eastern Mediterranean waters. 
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British Combine 


King George fled to Crete 


spite his seeming democratic leanings, he 
let his Premier, the late Gen. John 
Metaxas, take power into his own hands, 
When Metaxas’ successor, Alexander Kori- 
zis, committed suicide on April 18, how- 
ever, King George refused to surrender, 
and it was reported in Athens that he had 
threatened personally to shoot anyone 
around him who tried to do so. 


‘{ Seventeen-year-old King Peter of Yugo- 
slavia was still in Belgrade when the Ger- 
mans blasted the royal palace to the 
ground, but escaped because he had gone 
the day before to the palace of Prince Paul, 
the former Chief Regent, where there was 
an air-raid shelter. Peter passed through 
Sarajevo only a day ahead of the Nazis 
and reached Athens on April 15. But his 
adventures weren’t ended. Flying from 
Athens to Jerusalem, Peter’s plane was 
shot at by Germans, and one of the Yugo- 
slav Ministers was killed. The young King 
escaped unhurt. 


Death in Sudan 


The first war casualty among United 
States military observers in Europe oc- 
curred on April 21, 1940, when Capt. Rob- 
ert M. Losey, assistant military attaché 
in Scandinavia, was killed in Norway dur- 
ing a German air attack. 

Losey had been attached to the lega- 
tion in Stockholm and lost his life while 
trying to evacuate American refugees. As 
part of American-British cooperation, 
many military observers also have been at- 
tached to units in the field. Last week the 
first casualty was reported from this group. 
Col. Gerald Brower, 47-year-old United 
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States Army Air Corps observer, attached 
to RAF headquarters in the Middle East, 
was killed in a plane crash on April 20 at 
El Obeid, 250 miles southwest of Khar- 
toum in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Fly- 
ing in an American-built plane, Brower 
met his end in an accident, not in a mili- 
tary action. 

In the World War Brower was an artil- 
leryman in the St. Mihiel and Meuse-Ar- 
gonne Offensives. Transferred later to the 
Air Corps, he specialized in putting new 
types of military planes through their paces 
as fast as they were evolved. As an expert 
in plane performance, he was assigned to 
the Middle East because the War Depart- 
ment hoped to gain particularly valuable 
data from this theater of war. 





New High in Planes 


British Cheered by New Ship 
and Quality of U.S. Bomber 


Amid all last week’s gloom over the Bal- 
kan debacle, there was at least one Briton 
who wasn’t in the dumps. That was Lord 
Beaverbrook, the wiry little newspaper 
owner who doubles as Aircraft Production 
Minister. He was in quite high spirits when 
he addressed his fellow peers in the House 
of Lords on April 23: “I had a thrill the 
other day standing on an airfield with the 
American Ambassador [John G. Winant] 
when the first Liberator arrived in Britain. 
It is a very big airplane, faster than the 
Stirling and it carries a fine bomb load.” 

Liberator is the name with which the 
British have rechristened the powerful 
American four-motored Consolidated B-24 
(see cover), which has a top speed of 335 
miles an hour at 16,000 feet, a range of 
some 3,000 miles, and can carry nearly 4 
tons of bombs. The Liberator was only 
one of a number of American aircraft 
singled out for praise. The Consolidated 
Catalina, the Glenn Martin, and Lockheed 
Hudson bombers and the Curtiss Toma- 
hawk and Brewster Buffalo fighters also 
were warmly commended. 

Beaverbrook reported “immense Amer- 
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ican deliveries” and said nearly 1,000 
American and Canadian planes already 
had been turned over to the RAF. Ma- 
chines have been flown across the Atlantic 
since last October, he added, only one be- 
ing lost. He admitted, however, that some 
shipped by sea had been sunk. 

The Production Minister then spoke of 
Britain’s three new fighters, Beaufighter, 
Fulmar, and Whirlwind, and her three new 
bombers, Stirling, Halifax, and Manches- 
ter. ; 

Finally, Beaverbrook boasted of the new 
British Napier Sabre motor, which he said 
had been put in production untested and 
which he called “a great engine, perhaps 
one of the greatest that has been pro- 
duced.” 

Three days later it was announced that 
the new Hawker Typhoon fighter, powered 
by a 2,400-horsepower Sabre, already was 
in mass production. Described as “the 
greatest fighting instrument ever put into 
the air,” the new ship does well over 400 
miles an hour, “climbs like a rocket,” and 
tops anything else yet produced. Its de- 
signer is Sidney Camm, who turned out 
the famous Hurricane fighter, while Maj. 
Frank Bernard Halford developed the 
Sabre engine. Both these technicians are 
47, were designers of planes and motors 
in the World War, and are so completely 
absorbed in their work that the public sel- 
dom hears of them. 

In the air war, the RAF hammered at 
Kiel for two nights straight, on April 24 
and 25. Raids also were made on Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Wilhelmshaven, Emden, 
Liibeck, Rotterdam, Le Havre, and Brest. 
Incidentally, it was revealed that one of 
the two 26,000-ton battleships Gneisenau 
and Scharnhorst sheltering at Brest had 
definitely been hit during the many recent 
raids on that French port. Pilot Officer 
G. R. Ross got a Distinguished Flying 
Cross for scoring the bull’s-eye. 

The Nazis on their part resumed the 
blasting of British ports. Plymouth, which 
had been badly battered last March, suf- 
fered most, being attacked for three suc- 
cessive nights, on April 21, 22, and 23. 
Liverpool and the Merseyside also were 
heavily bombed. Nevertheless, despite all 
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the damage done by the German raiders, 
the British claimed last week that not one 
of their ports had been rendered useless. 


Sidelights of the War 


Because of the tobacco shortage in Brit- 
ain, some tobacconists are now closing their 
shops one day a week. A number of up- 
start brands of doubtful vintage, such as 
Cypriot and Chinese, have appeared. Each 
soldier has been unofficially rationed to ten 
cigarettes a day. 





© After the bombers passed over, the fol- 
lowing sign appeared on a London beer 
house: “This blasted pub is open.” 


© Though it is conservatively estimated 
that one year of “protection” by the Nazi 
Army has cost the Danes 1,000,000,000 
kroner, or $200,000,000, the number of 
Danish millionaires has not decreased but 
has risen to 519, three more than last year. 


© The war is changing the face of Britain 
in more ways than one. Drastic reduction 
in hard-steel allowances for domestic pur- 
poses has caused a shortage in razor blades. 


"New one and two krone notes, circu- 

lated illegally in Norway, are called, re- 

spectively, “uslings,” the word for wretches, 
° 4 ” 

and “Quislings.” Thus two wretches equal 

one Quisling. 


© A theater in occupied France was fined 
100,000 francs because of the overenthu- 
siastic applause which greeted a line in 
Corneille’s “Le Cid.” The hero says to the 
tyrant: “Your arm is unconquered but not 
unconquerable.” 


© Tobacco ads likewise reflect the times. 
Makers of special brands advertise that 
they can accept no new customers. And, to 
encourage the saving of paper and tin foil, 
nearly all cigarette ads carry a postscript: 
“Tt is now more than ever necessary to 
empty your packet at the time of purchase 
and leave it with your tobacconist.” 


© A survey of 250 children in the Pad- 
dington district of London showed that 
most British children dream of RAF heroes 
and “evacuation to romantic homes.” Only 





Whilst the quantities of cigarettes and tobacco for the Home Trade remain restricted, 


The perfect cigarette with the exclusive filter tip 


IT 1S NOW MORE THAN EVER NECESSARY TO EMPTY 
YOUR PACKET AT THE TIME OF PURCHASE AND 
LEAVE IT WITH YOUR TOBACCONIST 


the utmost consideration will be given to orders from existing customers ; but for the 
time being we regret that new accounts cannot be opened. 
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Advertisements of British tobacconists reflect growing shortages 
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twenty had nightmares of German para- 
chutists and only nine had dreams of such 
prosaic beings as burglars, ghosts, and lions. 


{ Another symbol of the French Revolu- 
tion has followed the slogan “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity” into the discard. 
Last week the Vichy government changed 
the French national holiday from July 14, 
Bastille Day, to May 1, May Day. 


{In Lisbon, former King Carol of Ru- 
mania bought 30 pieces of airplane luggage 
in preparation for his flight to Chile via 
the United States. The four racing dogs 
which Carol’s red-haired friend, Magda 
Lupescu, left behind when, she and the 
King escaped from Spain have arrived in 
Lisbon from Seville. 
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Matsuoka’s Hour 


Anecdotes of Junket Enliven 
Solemn Ratification of Pact 


Japanese Foreign Minister Yosuke Mat- 
suoka has no reticence about unbending. 
Back in 1932, when he was Japan’s spokes- 
man at the League of Nations during the 
debates over Manchuria, on many an eve- 
ning Matsuoka padded through the lobby 
of his hotel, clad in a brown kimono, toting 
a bottle of aqua vitae, and urging all 
comers to join him in a nip. 

Last week the little Foreign Minister 
gave the Japanese public a characteristi- 
cally vivacious account of his swing 
around the Moscow-Berlin-Rome circuit. 
The tidbits were handed out in interviews 
and radio broadcasts beginning at Man- 
chouli Station on the Soviet border, con- 
tinued in Dairen, the Manchurian port, 
and completed in Tokyo, where he arrived 
on April 22 to be greeted by a citywide 
ovation. 

In Moscow, Matsuoka admitted, he had 
talked steadily for 30 minutes and Stalin 
replied with a single word—“Yes”—the 
word that sealed the Russo-Japanese Neu- 
trality Pact. A toast was drunk to the Jap- 
anese Emperor in a reddish, nonalcoholic 
concoction prepared by Stalin. Matsuoka 
said: “I will drink anything if it is for His 
Majesty the Emperor,” and tossed off a 
glass of the stuff. After that the wine 
flowed freely and it produced this colloquy: 

Matsuoka: The treaty has been made. I 
do not lie. If I lie, my head will be yours. 
If you lie, be sure I will come for your 
head. 

Stalin (flustered): My head is important 
to my country. So is yours to your coun- 
try. Let us use care to keep our heads on 
our shoulders. You are an Asiatic. So am I. 

Matsuoka: We are all Asiatics. Let us 
drink to the health of the Asiatics. 

In Berlin, Hitler was seized with one of 
his ranting spells. Matsuoka, a noted table- 
thumper himself, was not intimidated. The 
Fiihrer, according to Matsuoka’s aide, 
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Japan’s Foreign Minister Matsuoka returned with a pact and anecdotes 


Yatsuji Nagai, “was so carried away that 
it seemed he didn’t know to whom he was 
talking. He pounded the table with his fist 
and exclaimed that England must be de- 
feated. As Mr. Matsuoka is also a person 
who becomes heated in conversation, an 
interesting scene was revealed with the 
two men enthusiastically debating world 
affairs.” 

Matsuoka commented on the military 
might of Germany and the economic im- 
provement in Russia since he was there 
eight years ago, but of Italy he said: 
“There are many pretty girls in Italy, 
which gave me a bright impression. I com- 
posed a poem: ‘A flowery country is 
brightened with pretty faces and a spring 


London Daily Express 
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‘Now, Hermann, let’s get 
this straight—Mr. Matsuoka’s 
my friend, not yours.” 











sky.” Don’t you think it is an excellent 
poem?” He said that Il Duce made him a 
gift of a motorboat, but he didn’t see it 
and didn’t know what to do with it. 


The Serious Side 


On April 24 the Foreign Minister pre- 
sented his pact to the Privy Council, sit- 
ting all day in the presence of Emperor 
Hirohito. Absent from the was 
Premier Prince Fumimaro Konoye, whe 
excused himself because of a cold, thus re- 
maining true to his record for staying in 
bed during critical debates. Home Minis- 
ter Kiichiro Hiranuma toned down his 
well-advertised anti-Soviet policy to nu- 
merous “sincere and cautious questions.” 
That night the Emperor’s seal ratified the 
pact. — 

The triumphal atmosphere was sustained 
by news from China. Japanese forces in a 
slashing attack on the Chekiang and Fuki- 
en coasts, through which Anglo-American 
supplies have been seeping in to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s armies, captured Ningpo, Wen- 
chow, and Foochow. A drive from Hanz- 
chow reached Patow, halfway between 
Hangchow and Kinhua, terminus of the 
Chekiang-Kiangsi railway. 


session 


On the other side of the picture, how- 
ever, were several developments not de- 
signed to give Matsuoka a bright impres- 
sion: Secretary of State Cordell Hull lam- 
basted the Axis and urged the United 
States to greater defense effort in a speech 
on April 24, the same day that Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox called the Russo- 
Japanese pact “the latest link in the chain 
of encirclement that is being forged by the 
Axis Powers”; Manila reported the debar- 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


NOW NOTHING STANDS IN YOUR WAY 


YOU ARE the owner of a medium-priced motor car, interior. ..the unbelievable driving ease afforded by Cadil- 
e is every reason why you ought to be driving a _lac-engineered Hydra-Matic Drive*... the very human 
‘illac—and not one reason why you can’t! satisfaction that goes with owning the best—these fine ad- 


, : vantages are combined in no other car except a Cadillac. 
i ought to own a Cadillac because you'll never enjoy 6 P 


peak pleasures of motoring until you do. The effort- And that’s all right, because a Cadillac can be yours. Its 

and endlessly exciting performance of the most price is matched by exceptional economy! Owners report 
verful Cadillac V-8 ever built... the living-room 14 to 17 miles per gallon. And service rates are, in some 
nfort and rich perfection of a Fleetwood-appointed cases, below those of the lowest-priced cars! 


Yes, you can safely follow your real desires, this year, 
and come up to Cadillac. Now nothing stands in your way. 


IVE © auTcH *For the Cadillac Sixty-One Five-Passenger Coupe delivered 
” . 


PEDAL at Detroit. State tax, optional equipment and accessories—extra. 


OsT ; . 
EXTRA © Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 





Talk Lockheed with ANY pilot... 

































I 
if you want to know what the experts think of their Lockheed Hudsons. ' 
think of American airplanes. On the air- Transports for trade ... bombers for : 
lines, the “‘million milers’’ like the feel democracy. Lockheed builds them both 
of these transports—the fastest in the  ... builds them so well, builds such per- ; 
world. Down in the tropical East Indies formance into them...that standard ' 
where the going is tough, military pilots tfansport designs have been transform- 2 
will tell you Lockheeds have that special €4 into hard-hitting bombers, without 
staying quality so necessary for colonial ™ajor structural changes. ‘ 
defense. And you’ ve already read inthe For the Nation's planes today h 
news what the Royal Air Force pilots and Your'planes tomorrow 
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Lockheed airplanes pictured: 212 Military Trainer, Hudson Reconnaissance Bomber, Lodestar Transport. Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Calif. 
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kation of the largest single contingent of 
American troops ever to arrive in the Ori- 
ent, and under Singapore’s bristling 18- 
inch guns ships unloaded new reinforce- 
ments of Australian troops and anti-air- 
craft guns. 

Apparently hoping to goad the United 
States into revealing its intentions, Japa- 
nese papers charged that the American, 
British, and Dutch Fleets had reached a 
secret agreement and that four American 
warships, led by “the Hudsonfield” under 
“Rear Admiral Oliver,” were rushing 
toward Singapore. The American Navy 
has neither a Rear Admiral Oliver nor a 
ship named the Hudsonfield. Washington 
kept a stony silence. 





Argentina Crisis 


The occupant of Argentina’s Casa Rosa- 
da, “Pink House,” corresponding to the 
White House in Washington, is Vice Presi- 
dent Ramon §S. Castillo, who took over the 
reins of government last July 3 when Pres- 
ident Roberto M. Ortiz, stricken with dia- 
betes and an eye ailment, asked for a 
leave of absence. 

A strong Conservative, Castillo precipi- 
tated a crisis by refusing to investigate 
elections in the provinces of Mendoza and 
Santa Fe, which the Liberal followers of 
Ortiz, known as the Radical party, charged 
were fraudulently conducted. In retalia- 
tion, the Radicals, with a majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies, declared a legisla- 
tive boycott. Since last Oct. 1, only six out 
of 40 bills have been acted upon. No budg- 
et was voted for 1941; defense measures 
remained in the blueprint stage; and a 
$100,000,000 loan granted to Argentina by 
the United States Export-Import Bank 
could not be touched. The political crisis 
rapidly penetrated to every level of the 











nation’s economic life, already demoralized 
by mounting surpluses of wheat, corn, and 
beef that resulted from the loss of Euro- 
pean markets. 

Hopes of the Radical party that Ortiz 
would break the deadlock by returning to 
the Pink House were dashed a fortnight 
ago when a special Senate committee re- 
ported that doctors had pronounced the 
President’s eyesight too far gone to carry 
out his duties. While Ortiz was reported 
considering an operation, doctors gave him 
only an outside chance of regaining effec- 
tual vision. 

Last week Castillo took the bull by the 
horns and announced that Argentina will 
be governed temporarily by decree—tanta- 
mount to one-man rule. Anticipating vio- 
lent attacks by the Radicals, he declared: 
“When legislation is necessary, the gov- 
ernment must supply by decree those 
things that the country needs and did not 
obtain by means of laws.” Pending the 
first decree, Castillo revealed that the Cab- 
inet agreed to extend the 1940 budget to 
1941. 





Week in the World 


Spain: A “political responsibilities” tri- 
bunal last week deprived seven ex-Loy- 
alist leaders of all their possessions in Spain 
and exiled them for fifteen years. Of them, 
the former Foreign Minister Alvarez del 
Vayo is in New York and the ex-Spanish 
Ambassador to France, Luis Araquistain 
Quevedo, is in London. The famous wom- 
an leader Dolores Ibarruri, whose fiery 
oratory won her the name “La Pasion- 
aria,” is said to have found a haven in 
Soviet Russia. The political sentence still 
leaves against all of them a charge of re- 
bellion, which carries the extreme penalty 


of death. 
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Japan: To help finance its war against 
China, Japan last week tore a leaf out of 
the new British plan for compulsory sav- 
ings by taking a percentage of certain of- 
ficials’ salaries and depositing it in banks. 
The goal for national savings in this fiscal 
year is 13,500,000,000 yen, about $3,172,- 
500,000, and if the plan works out it will 
be applied to all government officeholders. 


Mexico: In 1911 the Terrazas family 
was one of the richest families in Mexico, 
with a feudal estate of 6,581,000 acres. 
But in that year the administration of 
President Porfirio Diaz was overthrown, 
and the revolutionary governments which 
followed found Gen. Luis Terrazas and 
his children so unsympathetic that they 
expropriated the huge ranches and lucra- 
tive mines the General had received from 
Diaz for his help in ridding Mexico of 
Emperor Maximilian. One by one the 
children died in exile. On April 23, how- 
ever, it was reported from Chihuahua, 
Mexico, that the estate would be given 
back to the Terrazas heirs, of whom there 
are more than twenty, and once again the 
General’s old home, Quinta Carolina, at 
Chihuahua, will be restored to its former 
grandeur. 


Haiti: On April 22 delegates from elev- 
en Caribbean countries opened their third 
conference in Haiti’s handsome National 
Palace. The validity of the conference 
was put in doubt when John Campbell 
White, United States Minister to Haiti, 
acting as observer, said that the organi- 
zation was creating a body which over- 
lapped the Pan American Union, and that 
the United States could not accept the 
proposed new statutes. In addition to 
Haiti, the others represented were Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, E] Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, and Panama. 
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Surprise: German tanks with treads for rough terrain and wheels to be lowered on roads were reported as @ 


novelty in the Balkan campaign. Actually the picture at left was distributed after the 1939 maneuvers. 
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Output of New Pilots Pushed 


as Nation’s Air Demands Grow 


Navy Goal Set at 16,000 
and Army Seeks 30,000 a Year; 


More Wings for Marines 


A warplane is only as good as the man 
who flies it. Hence one of the biggest prob- 
lems the government has had to face in its 
long-range program to build up a hard-hit- 
ting air force of 50,000 planes of all types, 
including 35,000 for the Army and 15,000 
for the Navy, has been to insure an ade- 
quate supply of first-class pilots. This task 
has been made still more formidable by les- 
sons learned from European fighting, which 
show that for every combat plane in use 
three pilots, including alternates, are nec- 
essary. 


Army 


In tackling its share of the huge pilot- 
producing job, the War Department has 
step by step expanded and speeded its 
whole training program. Less than two 
years ago, the Air Corps had only 2,200 
combat pilots and was turning out new 
fliers at a 300- to 500-a-year clip at its 
only training centers: Randolph Field, 
“West Point of the Air” near San Antonio, 
Texas, a primary and basic instruction de- 





Basic training: Uncle Sam’s air ca- 
dets first learn the ins and outs of 
blind flying in Link Trainers. Then 
they master night flying in speedy, 
450-hp. monoplanes at Randolph 
Field, Texas 


pot, and nearby Kelly Field, historic World 
War school, for advanced cadets. 

But in the spring of 1939, when the War 
Department initiated a general Air Corps 
expansion, it ordered a two-year drive to 
bring pilot strength to 5,500. Following 
the German break-through at Sedan last 
May, that quota was quickly boosted to 
7,000 new pilots annually and again raised 
to 12,000 shortly afterward. Meanwhile, 
the training course, successively shortened 
from one year to nine months and then to 
30 weeks, was divided into equal ten-week 
hitches of primary, basic, and advanced 
training, with the Air Corps rushing re- 
cruits into primary classes every five weeks. 

The 12,000-a-year program finally got 
into high gear a little more than a month 
ago. But even this proved far below the 
Army’s needs, and on April 3 the War De- 
partment announced plans to turn out 30,- 
000 pilots annually, beginning late this 
year. Since the combat-pilot requirements 
of tiptop flying ability eliminate about 40 
per cent of cadets during training, this will 
mean a jump in the number of primary 
students to 50,000 a year. Furthermore, 
under the new drive, Air Corps personnel, 
now heading rapidly toward a scheduled 
10,100 officers, 15,000 flying cadets, and 
151,000 enlisted men by June 30, a 300 per 
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cent increase in twelve months, will prob. 
ably be doubled. 

All these steps have necessitated a spec. 
tacular expansion in training facilities, 
Under the 1939 program, the Army set a 
precedent by contracting with nine 
private aviation schools to undertake pri- 
mary teaching with civilian instructors un- 
der Air Corps supervision, thereby enab)ing 
Randolph Field to concentrate on_ basic 
training. Since then the program has been 
accelerated at such a pace that there are 
now 27 such schools and six basic and five 
advanced centers in operation. And the 
new 30,000-a-year drive calls for inereas- 
ing these to 48 primary, 18 basic, and 21 
advanced depots. 

The nerve centers of this vast system are 
the three great Air Corps training head- 
quarters: Randolph Field for the Gulf 
Coast region, Maxwell Field, Montgomery, 
Ala., for the Southeast zone, and Moffett 
Field, near Mountain View, Calif., for the 
West Coast. These three depots act as 
control points for coordinating the flood of 
youngsters now donning the snappy slate- 
blue uniform of the Air Corps cadet. 

To qualify as a cadet at $75 a month, 
plus $1 a day ration allowance, a candidate 
must be single, over 20 but not yet 27, in 
sound physical condition, and have a two- 
year college education or its equivalent. If 
accepted, the novice enters a_ primary 
school as a “dodo”—in Air Corps parlance, 
a “rare bird that has wings but can’t fly.’ 
Here he gets 65 hours’ flying practice in 
easy-to-handle ships such as the Stearman 
PT-13 biplane and the Fairchild PT-19 
monoplane as well as classroom grounding 
in aerodynamics. 

However, the preliminary flying course, 
including elementary maneuvers such as 
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loops, spins, and rolls, is stiff enough to 
show up those who lack a natural flair for 
military flying. And the fear of every bud- 
ding flier is that he will qualify for a 
“washtub flight,” in which an accompany- 
ing Air Corps officer decides whether he 
should continue his training or be “washed 
out.” This system weeds out an average 
of 35 out of every 100 primary students. 
Successful candidates then move on to 
basic training centers such as Randolph, 
Moffett, or Gunter Field, Ala., where, in 
addition to instruction in the Link trainer, 


a dummy plane which simulates blind fly- 
ing, they get 70 hours’ training in more ad- 
vanced eraft such as the North American 


{50-horsepower low-wing monoplane, capa- 
ble of 170 miles an hour. This slick-look- 
ing yvellow-winged ship has a cockpit bris- 
tline with 60 instruments, levers, and other 
gadgets. The cadet now learns instrument, 
formation, and night flying and is gradu- 
ated to bimotored and other more compli- 
cated planes. In this stage, only about one 
in ten fails to make the grade. 

In the final advanced hitch at Kelly, 
Maxwell, Stockton, Calif., and similar cen- 
ters, the cadet’s main job is to learn to use 
his plane as a weapon. To this end, he does 
another 70 hours’ flying, making 205 hours 
in all, in speedy, well-armed pursuits and 
bombers or observation craft, according to 
the arm to which he is assigned. And if he 
comes through, as 99 out of 100 advanced 
students do at a cost to the government of 
$25,000 a head for the 30-week course, he 
gets the coveted Air Corps “wings,” a second 
lieutenant’s Reserve commission at $205 a 
month plus $40 rent allowance if he lives 
outside Navy quarters, and signs up for 
three years’ active duty. Meanwhile, the 
Army provides courses for washed-out cadets 
as bombardiers and other nonpilot officers. 

So far, the War Department has had no 
difficulty in rounding up Air Corps candi- 
dates and at present reports a waiting list. 
Unlike the Navy, 20 per cent of whose fly- 
ing personnel consist of enlisted men, the 
Army has hitherto held rigidly to its rule 
that only officers can be pilots. However, 
this edict has kept out many enlisted men 
who would make excellent fliers. 

As a result, the service is now backing a 
bill to permit enlisted men to be trained as 
pilots, a privilege hitherto open to them 
only if they could meet the educational 
standards entitling them to become cadets. 
This measure was approved last week by 
both the House and Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committees and early passage is ex- 
pected. Under the new setup, the Army, it 
is understood, would train some of the en- 
listed men as primary instructors for other 
up-from-the-ranks candidates and use the 
best of the finished man power as transport 
or pursuit pilots. 


Navy 
Meanwhile, the Navy is also stepping up 


pilot training under a program aiming at a 
total of 15,000 fliers. For Navy commis- 
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Coast Defense: In a defense rehearsal, Regular Army soldiers and 
selectees at Fort Rosecrans, sentinel of San Diego, Calif., Harbor, man 12- 
inch mortars to repel ‘enemy forces’ of warships and planes. 
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sions, requirements of age, education, and 
physical fitness are the same as the Army’s, 
and cadets receive similar pay and allow- 
ances. Under present plans, the Navy will 
expand its enrollment of candidates to 
1,000 a month by July 1 and to 1,600 
monthly when its present thirteen “flight 
elimination” stations are increased by three 
more now under construction. 

On entering these centers, candidates 
sign up for four years’ active duty, includ- 
ing 30 days’ preliminary instruction at the 
elimination depots, where a weeding-out 
process similar to that of the Army is be- 
gun, and a further seven months’ course 
at one of the three big training centers at 


Pensacola and Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Corpus Christi, Texas. On completing 


this successfully, graduates win Naval Re- 
serve ensigns’ commissions with the same 
pay and allowances as those received by 
Army pilot graduates. 

Along with the Navy, the Marine Corps 
is also seeking more pilots for its 475- 
man air force and on April 20 enrolled 206 
flying cadets for training at Navy centers. 
After July 1, however, separate enrollment 
of Marine Corps cadets will be discontin- 
ued and the service will get about 10 per 
cent of all graduates from the Navy pro- 
gram. 





Significance 


Should this country be attacked, the only 
way an enemy could deliver prompt and 
telling blows on the mainland, short of de- 
feating the Navy, would -be by aerial as- 
sault. Hence the Air Corps would jump 


immediately into the front line of battle as 
a major means of protecting civilians and 
industry. 

In such a job, as well as in counterat- 
tack, the country’s air pilots would play a 
role far out of proportion to their numbers. 
This has already been proved in the Battle 
of Britain and was emphasized by Prime 
Minister Churchill as long ago as August, 
when he voiced the public’s tribute to 
Britain’s youthful fliers by declaring that 
“never in the field of human conflict was 
so much owed by so many to so few.” 

The lesson in that points out more clear- 
ly than ever the need for boosting this 
country’s air power at maximum speed. 
And the Army’s move to include enlisted 
men among its fliers, as is already done in 
the Navy and in both the RAF and the 
Luftwaffe, will tend to advance that goal 
by opening up a promising new pilot 
source. 
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Aristocrats in Arms 


Despite the comparative youth of the 
United States, some of its military organ- 
izations have histories, traditions, and uni- 
forms to match those of England’s famous 
Coldstream Guards. Many of these early 
groups served in Colonial times both as 
fighting units and gentlemen’s clubs. And 
although some, like the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery of Massachusetts, founded 
in 1638, and the Connecticut Foot Guards, 
dating back to 1771, lost in time their 
strict military character and became social 
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organizations, others have combined the 
two and remained active military units in 
the National Guard. 

While the dozen or more “blue-blood” 
units in America have maintained their 
aristocratic backgrounds, they have proved 
from the War of the Revolution onward 
that they can shuck their shakos and shoot 
rifles as well as the Regular Army. And as 
one evidence that they take their military 
responsibilities seriously, even in normal 
times, many have taken Army extension 
courses to become Reserve officers, while 
drilling one night a week as enlisted 
Guardsmen. Typical of these are the men 
of the “First of Philadelphia,” a cavalry 
troop founded without Crown permission 
in 1774. When this group was inducted 
into the Army in, February as part of the 
104th Reconnaissance Regiment, no less 
than 55 of its 75 enlisted men were Re- 
serve officers. 

Like the Philadelphia outfit, all of these 
units discarded their traditional names on 
induction into the Army to assume more 
prosaic official designations. Thus, the 
Washington Light Infantry of Charleston 
answers to Co. B, 118th Infantry, at Fort 
Jackson, S. C., and New York’s Seventh 
Regiment is the 207th Coast Artillery 
(Anti-Aircraft) at Camp Stewart, Ga. 
And in line with its policy of making no 
distinction between any units of the armed 
forces, the War Department is filling out 
such famous commands to wartime 
strength with draftees. Last week, after a 
ceremonial parade in a dust storm at Fort 
George G. Meade, Md., on April 20, the 
hitherto exclusive ranks of Baltimore’s 
700-man “Dandy Fifth,” otherwise the 
175th Infantry, were invaded by a batch 
of 2,000 conscripts. 





Tank Vanguard 


Quantity Output Draws Nearer 
as Third Firm Makes First M-3 


When the United States plunged into 
its rearmament drive nearly a year ago, 
one of the first major problems tackled by 
defense chiefs was a shortage of medium 
tanks. Of this type, the Army possessed 
only a handful of recently built: experi- 
mental models whose armor and arma- 
ment were quickly exposed by the Battle 
of France as inadequate. As a result, or- 
ders were placed with several heavy-equip- 
ment manufacturers for redesigned tanks. 
And on Aug. 15 the biggest contract went 
to the Chrysler Corp., which received 
$20,000,000 to build a government-owned 
tank arsenal at Detroit and $33,500,000 
to turn out an initial batch of 1,000 
medium tanks at a cost of about $33,500 
apiece. 

Last week, with the giant quarter-mile- 
long glass-paned plant almost completed 
and 85 per cent of the necessary machinery 
installed, Chrysler put out its first product, 
a fully equipped, heavily armored 28-ton 
M-3 tank incorporating further design 
changes adopted as a result of fuller in- 
formation on the best European types. It 
was presented to the Army as a gift from 
the company’s distributors, dealers, and 
salesmen. 

Before a large crowd of workmen, gov- 
ernmental officials, and high officers of the 
United States and Canadian Armies, the 
bristling M-3, powered by a 400-horse- 
power Wright airplane motor, snorted over 
the testing ground at a 25-mile-an-hour 
clip with guns firing and siren screaming. 


International 


New duds: armored corps’ combat suit . .. and an experimental helmet 
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It knocked over two telephone poles, 
mowed down a newly planted climp 
of 6-inch trees, plunged through , 
muckhole, smacked down a_ specially 
erected two-story frame house, and crew 
up unscathed except for a few paint 
scratches and a siren torn off by a fa’ ling 
tree. 

Designed to outfight anything its «ize, 
the M-3 is equipped with a semi-automatic 
75-millimeter anti-tank gun aimed ly a 
periscope sight, a 37-millimeter anti-air- 
craft cannon mounted in a revolving } ow- 
er turret, and four machine guns, tw: of 
which are understood to be of .30 ca! ber 
and two of .50. 

The same day at Eddystone, Pa., the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, which has 
$39,253,925 in contracts for an estimated 
500 M-3s, gave its first tank a workout 
before Army and Navy officials. Inc!ud- 
ing the American Locomotive Works, 
which has $36,613,250 of contracts for an 
estimated 685 medium tanks and demon- 
strated the first of these the previous 
week, three companies are now approach- 
ing the stage where quantity production 
can get under way. 





Defense Week 


Tactics: Declaring that blitzkrieg tac- 
tics used by Germany, involving armored 
and mechanized troops and coordination of 
ground and air forces, had been taught in 
the United States Army staff school since 
1932, Lt. Col. A. R. Wilson, General Staff 
officer, nevertheless pointed out in testi- 
mony before the Senate committee of in- 
quiry into the defense program that lack 
of equipment had hitherto severely handi- 
capped the armed forces in efforts to <e- 
velop such tactics in maneuvers. 


Navy: President Roosevelt signed a bill 
increasing the authorized enlisted strength 
of the Navy from 191,000 to 232,000 and 
of the Marine Corps from 27,497 to 
46,400; the measure also empowers thie 
President to expand these forces further 
to 300,000 and 60,000 respectively, should 
a sufficient emergency arise. 


Notes: The government’s new du Pont- 
operated powder plant at Charlestown, 
Ind., world’s largest powder factory, went 
into production on April 24, one month 
ahead of schedule . . . The Army reported 
that specially designed “combat clothing” 
for the armored force, including khaki cot- 
ton overall-type jacket and trousers, was 
now being produced in substantial qu:n- 
tities; it also revealed that tests were being 
made with a new dual-type helmet, con- 
sisting of an inner fiber lining that could 
be used as a field hat and a steel shell 
which fits snugly over the lining for coin- 
bat use . . . The War Department recoin- 
mended that officers read Hitler’s “Mein 
Kampf” and Winston Churchill’s “Tie 
World Crisis.” 
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AND DODGE FLUID DRIVE 


(ONLY $25 EXTRA) 


SAFETY-RIM WHEELS MASTER HYDRAULIC BRAKES FLOATING POWER 


GUARD YOUR TIRES AND YOU 


SAFETY-STEEL BODY 


OR MAXIMUM SAFETY AND YOUR PEACE OF MIND 


Y 
STARTING at the price level of $825} Dodge has 
sacked into its splendid Fleet of Luxury Rene 
robably the greatest net value in a motorcar ever 
fered to the American public. ' 


Whether you want a two-door business Coupe, 
i big, bold and beautiful Limousine—or any other 
nodel—Dodge has got it for you at prices that are 
startling in their modesty. 


Today’s tet 9 prices bring the average man, 
voman, or family into the midst of utmost motor- 
var luxury. And, always, behind that fine luxury 


FASTEST SELLING 
LOWEST-PRICED CAR 
WITH FLUID DRIVE 





FOR EQUAL-PRESSURE BRAKING EFFICIENCY AND SAFETY 


FULL- FLOATING RIDE 


FOR A “RIDING ZONE” WITH COMPLETE SHOCK PROTECTION FOR SWEETER, SMOOTHER HANDLING AT THE WHEEL 


DODGE 


ENGINE MOUNTINGS TO CRADLE YOUR ENGINE 


FINGER-TIP STEERING 


stand the proven Greatness of Dodge Engineering, 
and the sureness of Dodge Manufacturing. When 
Dodge cars leave the factory they carry with them 
this great assembly of famous features which you 
obtain nowhere else—including the sensational 


Dodge Fluid Drive. 


Twenty-Seven Years of Excellence stands behind 
the beauty and the staunchness of the 1941 Dodge. 
You should act on this TODAY. There’s certainly 
no obligation in looking and taking your first experi- 
mental Dodge ride. Visit your Dodge dealer—TODAY. 


tThis is Detroit delivered price and includes all Federal 
taxes and all standard equipment. Transportation, state 
and local taxes (if any), extra. Front directional signals, 
bumper guards and white wall tires at slight extra cost. 
Fluid Drive $25 extra. See your Dodge dealer for easy 
budget terms. Prices subject to change without notice. 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES ORIGINAL AMATEUR HOUR, C.B.S., EVERY THURSDAY, 9 TO 10 P.M., E. D. S. T. 




















_ United States was once 
much bigger than it is now— 
so incomprehensibly vast that 
only a few hardy adventurers had 
crossed it. It took railroads to 
pull this continental wilderness to- 
gether, to enable it to become the 
nation we know. No other form of 
transport is big enough and flexi- 
ble enough to meet the needs of 
that nation’s present commerce 
and the demands of defense. 


But strength doesn’t lie in bigness 
alone. You can’t measure the 
might of the railroads in the in- 
creased horsepower of their loco- 
motives, the length of their track 
or the number of their cars. For 
their strength today lies also in 
organized cooperation—not just 


Its Somethin 


Than Size 





g Bigger 





cooperation with each other, but 
with shippers and the various gov- 
ernment departments. 


Thirteen regional Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards, in close touch with 
agricultural and business condi- 
tions all over the country, let the 
railroads know in advance when, 
where and how many freight cars 
will be needed. 


Machinery for effective coopera- 
tion among shippers, railroads, 
steamships and port authorities 
prevents congestion of export traf- 
fic at the ports. 


The defense agencies of the govern- 
ment and the railroads working 
together map the movement of 
materials and supplies _needed for 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, wasnineron, p. c. 






use by military and naval forces. 


Through these cooperative ar- 
rangements, cars are used for 
transportation and not for storage. 
Freight is not loaded in cars unless 
it is known that they can be un- 
loaded promptly upon arrival. 


This cooperation means better use 
of our better railroads of today. 
It multiplies the capacity of the 
nation’s major carriers — for com- 
merce or for defense. 


GRAND CIRCLE TOUR—$90 


See America from Atlantic to Pacific— 
from north to southand back to your 
starting point. $90 railroad fare in 
coaches, $135 if you go Pullman (plus 
$45 for one or two passengers in a lower 
berth). Liberal stopovers for sightsecing. 


Ask your local ticket agent about the 
new Travel on Credit Plan 


“GO NOW— PAY LATER” 
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i‘: Tax Knife Slashes Big Chunk 


From First-Quarter Earnings 


| Net of Many Concerns Dips 
Below 1940 Mark Despite Boom; 
High Levies, Wages Ahead 


The first twenty months of the present 
war have seen American industrial pro- 
duction soar to new record levels and a 
slower but nevertheless steady rise in com- 
modity prices, both series tracing a pattern 
roughly identical with that of the similar 
period in 1914-16. Unlike commodities, 
however, and totally unlike its performance 
in World War days (see chart), the 
stock market has glumly ignored all- 
time record business and has sagged sickly 
throughout most of the period since Au- 
gust 1939. 

The reasons back of the perverse trend 
of security prices are not hard to find. For 
one thing, Federal laws curbing speculation 
have made the markets “thin” and more 
susceptible to depressing international 
news. As evidence of this, one has only to 
recall the lows marked up during the in- 
vasion of the Low Countries last June and 
the new 1941 lows recorded on the New 
York Stock Exchange last week with the 
Allied reverses in the Balkans. In addition, 
however, there have been domestic worries 
aplenty to depress investors and specu- 
lators, such as the threats to profits offered 
by rising wages, soaring taxes, and tighter 
government controls on business like the 
ceilings clamped on prices to prevent con- 
cerns from raising quotations even when 
costs jumped. 

These domestic threats were proved no 
mere bogeys in 1940 when numerous con- 
cerns outside war-material lines earned 
smaller profits, despite the record business 
activity. Last week, as reports on first- 
quarter operations began pouring in, it 
appeared that the tax and wage costs were 
painfully kicking even the biggest muni- 
tions makers. 

Du Pont, for example, revealed that its 
net after taxes for the first three months 
amounted to $20,754,161 compared with 
$23,727,188 in the 1940 period, although 
its sales had jumped from $78,503,803 in 
the 1940 quarter to a record $109,145,959. 
An increase of almost $16,400,000 in re- 
serves set asides for taxes and contingencies 
accounted for the smaller profit. 

Meanwhile, President Eugene G. Grace 
announced that in spite of the fact that 
Bethlehem’s open hearths and Bessemers 
had averaged above 100 per cent of ca- 


pacity throughout the entire quarter’, 
profits were only $10,436,028 as against 
$10,891,139 for the first three months of 
1940, when operations were only 87 per 
cent. Taxes, plus larger depreciation charges 
under the five-year amortization schedule 
allowed on defense facilities, were respon- 
sible for the decline. Despite the earnings 
drop, however, Grace indicated his sup- 
port for the price ceiling just clamped on 
steel by saying he was in full sympathy 
with a “controlled economy during the 
present emergency.” 

Still another major munitions maker, 
Hercules Powder, netted $1,360,426 for the 
quarter, a decrease of 22 per cent from 
1940, and General Motors, whose defense 
activities accounted for 7.6 per cent of 





*In the steel industry, the term “100 per cent 
of capacity” actually means 90 per cent—that 
is, a 10 per cent allowance of maintenance time 
is made for shutdowns and repairs of furnaces. 
Thus to get actual 100 per cent production, the 
operation figure must be higher. For instance, 
one producer averaged 107.5 per cent in March. 


the quarter’s sales, this week reported three 
months’ earnings of $64,598,337, or 3.6 per 
cent less than in 1940. GM’s income before 
taxes was 52 per cent larger than last year, 
but the tax bill of $65,152,000 was three 
times greater and killed the gain. 

Declines after heavy taxes were also re- 
ported by numerous concerns in the con- 
sumer-goods lines. Procter & Gamble’s first- 
quarter income was $7,166,000, about $500,- 
000 less than in 1940, and the Wm. J. 
Wrigley net was $2,371,419, down 3.5 per 
cent. Lower prices and loss of export sales 
accounted for Shell Union Oil’s $3,621,794 
first-quarter profit, which was 32 per cent 
less than in 1940, and for Tide Water’s 
$2,859,950, a drop of 24.3 per cent. Na- 
tional Distillers showed $804,318 as against 
$1,078,746 in 1940. 

On the other hand, several concerns 
which enjoy a more favorable status under 
the present excess-profits tax, or which did 
not set aside large emergency allowances 
for taxes and contingencies or had very 
moderate earnings last year, reported bet- 
ter showings for the first quarter. As an 
example, Johns-Manville gladdened inves- 
tors by coming up with a record first- 
quarter profit of $1,561,588, a 101 per cent 
increase over the same 1940 period despite 
a 300 per cent jump in taxes. The building 


Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 





STOCK AND COMMODITY PRICES IN TWO WARS 
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Both stocks and commodity prices advanced during 1914-16 
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Now commodities are rising again, but stocks lag 
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Wide World 
First Baby: To celebrate the opening of San Francisco’s new Live- 
stock Pavilion a day-old Holstein was christened Hallrose Cow Palace I. 
A. W. Lindon, midwife to the calf, assisted by Wanda Felarski and Dolores 
Mardesich, officiated at the public ceremony. The christening was per- 
formed with milk, while a brass band played ‘Rockaby Baby.’ 





boom also gave American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary a net of $1,595,966 as against 
$440,754 in the 1940 first quarter. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel netted $4,160,507, up 267 
per cent over 1940; Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube had $4,576,197, up 265 per cent; 
and Caterpillar Tractor’s net jumped by 
64 per cent to $2,412,272. 

Very small gains, after heavy taxes, 
over the 1940 first quarter were reported 
for 1941 by Warner & Swasey, makers of 
machine tools, with an income of $1,040,- 
077: International Business Machines, with 
a revenue of $2,409,123; and General 
Foods, with receipts of $4,334,178. 





Significance 


The mixed trend of the first-quarter re- 


ports scarcely supports hopes in Congress « 


and Administration circles that vast addi- 
tional revenues can be obtained from cor- 
poration profits. Earnings for the full year 
cannot possibly equal the first-quarter rate, 
since the industrywide and countrywide 
wage-increase movement that got under 
way in April will boost costs sharply and, 
incidentally, drain away funds that would 
otherwise have gone to the tax collector. In 
Bethlehem’s case the wage rise amounts 
to $20,000,000 a year, a sum double its 
first-quarter net. In addition, of course, 
the new tax program will take its 
toll. 

But while the outlook scarcely encour- 
ages tax or wage grabbing, the all-industry 


profits average for 1941 should exceed the 
1939 level and may come close to that of 
1940. Hence, the low stock prices, spot- 
lighted by the fact that the 577 dividend- 
paying common stocks on the Big Board 
now yield more than 7.2 per cent on present 
values, are due more to the foreign situ- 
ation and fears about the postwar crisis 
than to 1941 earnings prospects. 





Aviation Notes 


Routes: With more than 100 applica- 
tions pending before it, the CAB an- 
nounced that during the present emergency 
it will not authorize any further route ex- 
tensions by the airlines unless the Army 
and Navy agree that defense requirements 
for planes and personnel no longer con- 
flict with expansion of commercial flying. 
This restriction does not apply, the board 
explained, to cases involving only an addi- 
tional intermediate point on a route and 
which do not therefore require additional 
flight equipment. 


Sarety: At a luncheon in New York 
the National Safety Council awarded a 
bronze trophy to American Airlines for fly- 
ing 1,000,000,000 passenger-miles over a 
five-year period without a fatality to pas- 
senger or crew. American was likewise one 
of seventeen air transport companies hon- 
ored for operating throughout 1940 with- 
out a fatality. Next day the Inter-Amer- 





es 


ican Safety Council presented its 194 
aviation award to Pan American Airway; 
System for a perfect safety record in op. 
erating 113,200,630 passenger-miles jy 
Latin America last year. 





Losses in Labor 


Coal and Ford Disputes Push 
Idle Man-Days to Record High 


In the first three months of 1941 strikes 
cost American industry 3,022,918 man. 
days or 234 per cent more than for the 
same period last year, according to the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
But during April alone this first-quarter 
toll was more than doubled as a result 
of the costly Ford and coal walkouts. As 
the week began this was the situation of 
the principal fever spots: 


Coat: Monday night, just one week 
after President Roosevelt had pleaded for 
a prompt resumption of work by miners 
and operators pending a retroactive settle. 
ment of the remaining disputes (News. 
week, April 28), the thirteen Souther 
bituminous coal operators accepted “with- 
out equivocation” the proposal to reopen 
their mines. “We are ready to resume work 
immediately,” L. Ebersole Gaines, chair- 
man of the recalcitrant group, wired the 
White House. Thus the way was cleared 
for settlement efforts which were stalled 
all last week. Thursday, Secretary Perkins 
had certified the then 23-day-old strike to 
the National Defense Mediation Board 
which, after three days of conferences, an- 
nounced there was nothing it could do to 
end the deadlock. Meanwhile, the coal 
shortage had forced the steel industry to 
schedule operations this week at 85 per 
cent of capacity compared to recent 99 per 
cent levels. Major arms manufacturers 
were preparing to go on a part-time basis, 
utilities reported fuel shortages, the South- 
ern Railroad suspended service on 21 side 
routes, and a Senate committee discovered 
that Congress soon might have to “go out 
of business” because of lack of coal to run 
the Capitol’s power plant. 


GeneraL Morors: On Thursday Secre- 
tary Perkins certified to the NDMB a 
threatened tie-up of General Motors, hiold- 
er of $750,000,000 in armament orders. 
After the corporation offered to make any 
eventual wage adjustment retroactive to 
April 28, work continued without inter- 
ruption at GM’s 61 plants pending ne- 
gotiations, which start May 2. The union, 
CIO United Automobile Workers, seeks 
a 10 per cent pay boost, closed shop, and 
other concessions. 


Pouitics: Secretary Perkins, who 4 
week ago Monday declared that reports 
she intended to resign were “simply wish- 
ful thinking,” was attacked in Congress 


Friday by Sen. Harry F. Byrd as “one of 
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the most serious bottlenecks in our na- 
tional preparedness efforts.” He demanded 
her replacement by a “two-fisted man.” 
Two days previously Representative Vin- 
son, Naval Affairs Committee chairman 
and author of a compulsory mediation bill, 
pointed to Madame Perkins’ long delay 
in certifying the coal strike to the NDMB 
as evidence of a “fatal” weakness in the 
President’s plan to prevent work stoppages 
in defense industries. 


New Labor Rulings 


The Supreme Court on Monday of this 
week handed down three important deci- 
sions in the labor field. 


§ The court upheld a National Labor Re- 
lations Board order giving the CIO Fed- 
eration of Flat Glass Workers exclusive 
bargaining rights in six plants of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., even though em- 
ployes at one of the six, in Crystal City, 
Mo., had rejected the CIO. In January of 
last year, the court had criticized the 
NLRB for a similar ruling in which it 
gave Harry Bridges’ CIO longshoremen 
exclusive rights for the entire West Coast, 
in spite of the fact workers in several units 


favored the AFL. 


¥ In a 6 to 2 decision involving the Phelps 
Dodge Corp., read by Justice Frankfurter, 
the court held that the NLRB could re- 
quire an employer to hire men who had 
been refused employment because of their 
union affiliations. Frankfurter said that 
the Wagner Act did not interfere with an 
employer’s right to select or discharge 
employes, but it did forbid “the abuse of 
that right” to discourage self-organization 
among the men. 


{| In a unanimous verdict read by Justice 
Douglas, the court expressly reversed a 
ruling handed down in 1928 and decided 
that the State of Nebraska could .enact a 
law regulating the fees charged by private 
employment agencies. 

Outside the labor field, the court decided 
that Negroes were entitled to the same 
first-class services and accommodations on 
Pullman cars as white passengers. The 
unanimous ruling was an outstanding 
victory for Rep. Arthur W. Mitchell of 
Illinois, who began the suit three years 
ago. It upset an ICC opinion which upheld 
the railroads’ refusal of Pullman service 
because of the small amount of Negro 
travel. 


wre rrr rere re 


Barnyard Gold Mine 


Second only to milk, which accounted 
for a gross income of more than $1,700,- 
000,000 in 1939, the most valuable farm 
product is manure. The Department of 
Agriculture estimated last week that farm- 
ers would have to pay out $1,500,000,000, 
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Beech-Nut’s vast food plant at Canajoharie . . . 


... started here in 1891 


if they had to buy commercial fertilizers 
containing plant food equivalent to that of 
the manures produced annually on the 
nation’s farms. 

While each year farmers spend $200,- 
000,000 for some 8,000,000 tons of chemical 
fertilizers, about 125 times as much manure 
is applied to the soil, with 60 per cent of 
it spread by machine. Even then about 20 
per cent of all available manure is com- 
pletely wasted and far more is lost by 
leaching, the process whereby rain drains 
off into the ground the precious mineral 
and chemical elements in an exposed dung 
pile. 

Valuable in use and not as a cash crop 
since sales by farmers to gardeners are 
counterbalanced by heavy rural purchases 
from city stockyards and stables, nature’s 
fertilizer may become increasingly impor- 
tant now as the munition industry’s de- 
mand for nitrogen, higher shipping rates 
on chemical imports, and rising wages com- 
bine to make manufactured fertilizers 
scarcer and more expensive. Actually it is 
possible to make synthetic manure by 
treating a pile of leaves, for example, with 
certain chemicals and letting it stand all 
winter, but, as one agronomist told News- 
WEEK, “this ersatz business can be carried 
too far!” 


Story of Beech-Nut 


Fifty years ago a group of residents of 
Canajoharie, N.Y., formed a company 
with $10,000 capital to pack ham, bacon, 
dried beef, and lard. As president they 
chose a local youth, Bartlett Arkell, who 
had graduated from Yale just five years 
before. 

Last week the concern, now the $22,000,- 
000 Beech-Nut Packing Co., still headed 
by Arkell, celebrated its golden anniver- 
sary with a dinner at which a _ bronze 
plaque was presented to the 78-year-old 
executive. Next day he was elected chair- 
man of the board, yielding the presidency 
to his son, W. Clark Arkell, 54, who joined 
the firm after graduating from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1910 and 
who in recent years has been vice presi- 
dent. The younger Arkell, who is an ardent 
amateur photographer, has worked in 
virtually every department of the company. 

When Beech-Nut was formed, it had less 
than ten employes and occupied rented 
premises on a side street. Today the pay- 
roll includes more than 3,000, and the com- 
pany has large plants in Canajoharie and 
factories in Rochester and Brooklyn, N. Y 
The original line of meat products has 
been expanded to include coffee, soups. 
strained and chopped foods for babies and 
convalescents, chewing gum, and confec- 
tions, all produced with almost old-maidish 
fussiness over cleanliness, as typified by 
the daily manicure given on company time 
and at its expense to all employes handling 
food. 

That Beech-Nut has prospered under 
Arkell’s management is evidenced by the 
firm’s enviable financial position, with no 
bank loans, funded debt, or preferre« 
stock outstanding and with the dividend 
on the common stock, more than half of 
which is owned by the Arkell family, main- 
tained at $3 or better throughout the de- 
pression. Aided by increased consumer in- 
come, the company in 1940 had the best 
year in its history, and in the first three 
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No man living remembers when the 


Stag has not been the trademark of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 
Landseer’s famous ‘*‘Monarch of the 
Glen’’ has appeared on millions and 
millions of policies—not only fire but 
also marine, windstorm, rent, busi- 
ness interruption and contracts insuring 
against loss from many other perils. 
Today the TWO Hartfords offer prac- 


tically all forms of insurance except life. 


What is the NEW 
way of buying 
)) insurance? 





Your local representative of the Two 
Hartfords can tell you. The NEW way 
is to purchase first of all those forms 
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THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE 








of insurance you need to protect you 
against large losses that would be finan- 
cially disastrous if they occurred. It 
doesn’t matter 4ow you lose $5000 — if 
you lose it, it’s gone! It may be because 
of a fire, a suit for damages or a bur- 


glary. You need protection in any case. 


Risks you may 
never have 
thought about 





Do you own a home—a car—a dog? 
Play golf? Hunt? Employ servants? 
You may be exposed to serious damage 
claims you have never considered! A 
Personal Liability policy, written by 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company, will protect you. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





“Millions rely on that old insurance trademark” 


Your Hartford agent, or your own 
broker, knovs how to analyze a// the 
risks to whic you are exposed, and 
how to deveiop a sound insurance pro- 


gram for you or your business. 


Just call Western Union 


The Hartford will follow you no mat- 
ter where you may go. Just call West- 
ern Union (in Canada, call Canadian 
National Telegraphs) and ask for the 
name and address of the nearest Hart- 


ford representative. 


Ever since 1810, [} 
“‘Hartford’’ona policy _ Ye3 
has meant a sure 
promise to pay eu 
losses. 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Company 





PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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Carlisle in Des Moines Register 
‘Enrolled in the Muscle Building Course’ 


months this year net income, despite in- 
creased taxes, set a high for the period of 
$678,681, a 12 per cent increase over 
1940's first quarter. 


aa 





Tax and Surtax 


Secretary Morgenthau last week formal- 
ly outlined to the House Ways and Means 
Committee the Treasury’s program for 
raising $3,600,000,000 in new revenue 
(Newsweek, April 28). This flatly rejected 
a general sales tax and also contradicted 
earlier expectations that it might hit indi- 
viduals not now paying direct taxes by 
drastically reducing or eliminating income- 
tax exemptions. Instead it proposed that 
personal exemptions and normal tax rates 
remain unchanged, but that a surtax be 
imposed starting at 11 per cent and in- 
creasing gradually up to 75 per cent on the 
$750,000-income level on all taxable in- 
come after normal deductions. 

Congressional revenue experts, on the 
other hand, felt that this would put too 
much of a load on small and medium in- 
comes and suggested instead a graduated 
surtax starting at 6 per cent on taxable in- 
comes of $2,000 or more. On their own 
salaries of $10,000, congressmen would pay 
about $1,350 whereas the Treasury’s plan 
would tax them more than $1,600. 

The average married man who has no 
dependents and earns $3,000 a year now 
pays $31. Under the Treasury plan, he 
would have to pay $152, but under the 
House plan he would pay only $97. 

Since even these drastic measures would 
not meet the government requirements, 
both Treasury and House plans called for 
steep increases in the corporation income 
and excess-profits levies and in existing 
excise rates. They also proposed new levies 





on soft drinks, car usage, etc., with the 
House experts’ excises and levies on cor- 
porations higher than the Treasury’s. 








Rail Travel Gain 


Increased industrial activity last year 
boosted railroad freight revenues 8.8 per 
cent over 1939, while only a 0.1 per cent 
gain was registered in typically laggard 
passenger revenues. But in the first two 
months of this year, according to an Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads report last 
week, passenger revenues jumped 12.7 per 
cent over 1940 to lead the 12.0 freight 
gains. Although the increased carloadings 
during March, as preparedness output 
really got going, put freight revenues in 
the lead again, preliminary reports indi- 
cate that first-quarter passenger revenues 
are up 14.3 per cent over 1940, not far be- 
hind a 16.9 per cent improvement in 
freight. 

The reasons for the sharp rate of gain 
in passenger traffic recently are the fever- 
ish commercial activity attendant on get- 
ting the defense program into high gear, 
the improved national income, expanded 
domestic vacation travel, and troop move- 
ments of 207,000 men in January, 232,000 
in February, and 327,000 in March. A 
breakdown of the total gain in first-quar- 
ter passenger revenues shows that 33.4 per 
cent occurred in the South, where the 
Florida boom and Army use weighed heav- 
ily; 22.5 per cent was in the West, largely 
because of California and desert resort 
travel and transportation of soldiers; while 
the East, normally a heavier traffic carrier, 
showed only a 5.7 per cent increase. An 
exceptional case of military influences is 
furnished by the bankrupt Rutland Rail- 
road in Vermont: 94 per cent of its $56,885 
revenue gains for 1940 were due to the 
First Army’s maneuvers. 


{ The two largest Eastern railroads began 
new passenger service this week. The 
Pennsylvania introduced The Jeffersonian, 
a new streamlined reclining-seat coach 
train operating on a daily 2014-hour run 
between New York and St. Louis. And the 
New York Central placed in service a new 
streamliner with Budd-built coaches, the 
James Whitcomb Riley, on a 514-hour 
schedule between Cincinnati and Chicago, 
and also‘a de luxe day-coach train between 
Detroit and Chicago. 





Week in Business 


Rapios Frozen: General Electric’s entire 
facilities for radio and electronic research 
and development, probably the largest in 
the world, are to be devoted to work on ap- 
paratus for all branches of the armed serv- 
ices. Announcing that the corporation’s 
voluntary offer had been accepted as “an 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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ON THIS COAST GUARD STATION _ 


AND ON COUNTLESS HOMES 





No matter where you go, you see 
concrete, stucco and brick buildings 
of all kinds made beautiful with 
Medusa Portland Cement Paint. This 
unique paint made exclusively for 
decorating and protecting concrete, 
stucco and brick, has a cement base 
that keys the paint to the wall, 
making a permanent, hard, cement- 
like surface that is colorful and 
washable. 


Medusa Paint contains no oil, glue 
or casein. That means that it is unaf- 
fected by lime, water or alkalies that 
cause non-water hardening paints to 
chip, peel or dust. It really sticks to 
damp or dry, interior or exterior, con- 
crete, stucco, and brick walls. Avail- 
able in eight colors, black and white. 
For concrete floors, we suggest the 
water, alkali and abrasion resisting 
Medusa Floor Coating. Send coupon 
for a free copy of “How To Paint 
Concrete, Stucco, Mason- 
ry and Other Surfaces,” 
describing these paints. 





MEDUSA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Division of Medusa Portland Cement Company 
1014 Midland Building, Dept. B * Cleveland, O 


Gentlemen: Please send me acopy of ‘HowTo PaintConcrete, 
Stucco, Masonry and Other Surfaces’’. 
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Medusa Prod Medusa 
Products Co, of Canada, Lid,, Paris, Ontario . 






























































































These two superb Santa Fe stream- 
iners... providing smooth speed, 
quiet beauty, restful comfort, and 
excellent Fred Harvey cuisine... 
are frankly designed for the en- 
‘oyment of discriminating travelers 
on journeys between Chicago and 
California. 

The Super Chief is the only 
Ce dicohiiclt-WMMollEtiiolilelolce MET(-1-1 ol 11] 
car streamliner operating ona 
393/4-hour schedule between Chi- 
tole lo Melle Ml Mel Wr Wale 1-11-15 

The Chief is the only extra-fare, 
daily, all-Pullman streamliner be- 
tween these two points 

For a descriptive booklet, con- 
Tella lale Malolitice] Mato) (olm slilel iol Me) iil 
ultra-modern lightweight equip- 
ment used on these magnificent 
streamliners, just write to address 
below 


B. GALLAHER 
Passenger Traffic 
976 Ra 
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that will effectively cut into the pur- 
chasing power of other than the rela- 
tively well-to-do. 

Let’s now turn to the other side—to 
the question of what should be done. 
The underlying problem in all of these 
policies is how to prevent inflation. The 
solution, necessarily, is a matter of 
taxation. What is the proper tax pro- 
gram for this nation at present? 

In general terms the proper tax pro- 
gram has already been exceptionally 
well stated by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau in his testimony last 
Thursday before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. He said the pro- 
gram should: 

1—Present “a method of paying as 
we go for a reasonable proportion of 
our expenditures.” 

2—Be “designed so that all sections 
of the people shall bear their fair share 
of the burden.” 

3—“Help to mobilize our resources 
for defense by reducing the amount of 
money that the public can spend for 
comparatively less important things.” 

4—Be “designed to prevent a general 
rise in prices by keeping the total vol- 
ume of monetary purchasing power 
from outrunning production.” 


All four of those points are both 
sound and essential. If we do not pay 
for a “reasonable proportion of our 
expenditures” as we go along, there is 
no power on earth that can keep us 
from having inflation. If all sections 
of our people do not bear “their fair 
share,” we can’t begin to raise the 
amount of money needed and at the 
same time perpetuate our system of 
government and business enterprise. If 
the amount spent for “comparatively 
less important things” is not reduced, 
the productive facilities will not be 
available for keeping our defense pro- 
gram on schedule. And if “the total 
volume of monetary purchasing power” 
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For the past two weeks the entire is not held in check, the demand fo) dur 

space of this column has been devoted goods is certain to outrun the suppl; I 
to criticizing various economic and and lead to a spiraling of prices. util 
financial policies currently being fol- The issue, then, is simply one of get- 81. 
lowed in Washington. Exception has ting these four points translated into mit 
been taken to the method adopted for a positive program. There are two pos- pro 
the control of prices, to the attempt to sible ways for doing this: lum 
limit consumption by curtailing sup- 1—The imposition of a general sales are 
ply rather than demand, to the failure tax, or me 
to hold wage rises in check, and to the 2—The levying of a flat direct tax clan 
unwillingness to sponsor a tax program upon all income—wages, salaries, and of { 


other—payable at source. 

Neither of these taxes is ideal by any 
means. But we are not in an ideal situa- 
tion today. Of the two taxes the on 
on incomes is the better. A sales tax is 
strongly regressive—that is, falls pro 
portionately more heavily upon those 
of low income than those who do not 
have to spend such a large share of 
their income for living expenses. The 
direct tax on wages and salaries, in 
contrast, hits everyone in the 
proportion, and, when combined with 
a progressive income tax such as we 
have, it maintains at least some sem- 
blance of justice—of taxation according 
to the principle of ability to pay. 


util 
per 
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same 


T he imposition of either a general 
sales tax or a universal flat income tax, 
it goes without saying, would not lb 
pleasant. But if we are to accomplish 
the four points outlined by Secretar) 
Morgenthau there is no alternative t 
having one or the other of them. These 
points are not fulfilled, in spite of the 
Secretary saying that they are, by the 
recommendations of the tax experts of 
the Treasury now being considered by 
the Ways and Means Committee. Just 
the reverse. Those recommendations 
are designed to make less than 10 per 
cent of our people carry practically the 
entire defense load. They are based 
upon the theory that anyone who gets 
$50 or less a week, if he is married, 
makes his just contribution if he pays 
an additional penny for his movie 
ticket and a little more for his cig- 
arettes and liquor. That theory will not 
work. And it will not work even if a 
few more items are added, which ap- 
pears to be about all that the House 
committee is willing to consider. The 
approximately 5 per cent of the Ameri- 
can public which today pays income 
taxes cannot carry this load. It simply 
doesn’t have that much income. Our 
tax base must be broadened. 
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(Continued from Page 45) 
example of industry’s wholehearted coop- 
eration with the defense program,” Presi- 


} dent Charles E. Wilson said it would mean 


an immediate and considerable accelera- 


| tion in the production of devices urgently 


needed by the government. The transfer 
from peacetime work will involve the freez- 
ing of 1941-42 commercial radio-receiver 
models with a minimum of changes for the 
duration of the emergency. 


DeatH Sentence: Recently the SEC 
utilities division recommended that the 
$1,000,000,000 North American Co. be per- 
mitted to retain only one of its four major 
properties in the Cleveland, District of Co- 
lumbia, St. Louis, and Wisconsin-Michigan 
areas. Last week, at the company’s annual 
meeting, President Edward L. Shea de- 
dared this would probably mean the end 
of the 51-year-old firm’s career as a public- 
utility holding company since it could not 
perform any useful purpose if its invest- 
ments were thus restricted. He disclosed 
that studies were already under way with a 
view to selling the company’s holdings and 
paying off the $127,500,000 of debentures 
and preferred stock. The amount remain- 
ing for common-stock holders would de- 
pend on “the conditions under which the 
SEC may permit us to effect these sales,” 
the period of time allowed for the liquida- 
tion, and market conditions during that 
time. Shea added that the company might 
be dissolved completely or it might find 
new opportunity for service through “in- 
vestment in other fields,” a decision the 
stockholders would be asked to make at 
the proper time. 


Boom Cities: The Federal Reserve 
Board report on department-store sales in 
105 cities for the first quarter showed that 
the ten largest communities ranked as fol- 
lows in percentage gain over 1940: Detroit, 
19 per cent; Washington, 15; Cleveland, 14: 
Baltimore, 13; Philadelphia, 9; St. Louis, 
7; Los Angeles, 7; Boston, 5; New York, 5; 
and Chicago 4. None of these major cities, 
however, were included among the ten 
boom centers with the biggest gains: 
Springfield, Mo., with 48 per cent; Nor- 
folk, 45; Tacoma, 39; Elmira, N. Y., 37; 
Louisville, 31; Flint, Mich., 28; San Diego, 
28; Charleston, S. C., 23; Jacksonville, Fla., 
21; and Seattle, 20. 


PersONNEL: Samuel E. Thompson, sec- 
retary of the General Reinsurance Corp., 
was promoted to vice president . . . Pacific 
Mills announced two new vice presidents: 
Clifford B. Hayes, previously general super- 
intendent of the company’s Lyman, S.C., 
division, and E. Dean Walen, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the worsted division . . . 
Lowell M. Greenlaw, general counsel of the 
Pullman Co., was named vice president .. . 
F. J. Andre was elected president of the 
Sheffield Farms Co. to succeed L. A. Van 
Bomel, who recently became president of 
Sheffield’s parent company, the National 
Dairy Products Corp. 
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G.. ‘em room—they’re moving! 
Cranemen swinging their giant loads of 
tank frames and turbine castings. . . 
operators of massive presses thumping 
out parts for guns and motors... 
workmen lit by the flare of electric 
welding—moving to the quick beat of 
the punch press, to the rumble of the 
conveyor, to the whine of the whirling 
lathe. Things are rolling today in Amer- 
ica’s factories. 















































Action—that’s what we’re getting —from the world’s best work- 
men and the world’s best production machinery. For the An»: “ican 
workman of today is a superman compared with his counterpart of 
only a few decades ago. Industry has given him as helpers mechanical 
strong men in the form of power tools and machines. These multiply 
his effective strength; they help him to produce more—better— 
faster. 


Men and machines—they’ve made the American standard of 
living the highest in the world. Now, working together as never 
before, they’re making the things we need to defend that American 
standard. 


Heads up! Industry is on its way — meeting the urgent require- 
ments of the immediate present. 


Today, as for the past 60 years, General Electric scientists, 
engineers, and workmen are finding new ways to apply elec- 
tricity to multiply the strength of the American workman’s 
muscles—to increase his efficiency—to make America secure. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


952-210N5-211 
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Boom in Roller Skating Echoes Over the Nation 
With Cleveland Setting Pace in Experts Tourney 


Our Jane has climbed the golden stair 
And passed the jasper gates; 
Henceforth she will have wings to wear 
Instead of roller skates. 

—Harper’s Weekly, 1889. 


The epidemic of skinned knees and 
bruised bodies current this spring in the 
United States stems back to a thwarted 
Dutchman of the eighteenth century. The 
nameless Hollander was a skating nut 
who couldn’t wait for winter to freeze the 
canals. So he nailed some large wooden 
spools to his shoes and bumped along the 
roads. 

In 1863 J. L. Plimpton of New York de- 
signed the roller skate as we know it today 
with four small boxwood wheels but no 
bearings, an innovation of 1880. At first 
Plimpton had hoped to make roller skat- 
ing exclusively a society sport, with highly 
dignified weekly assemblies in the Atlantic 
House at Newport, R. I. When the hoi 
polloi found out what fun they were miss- 
ing, however, they promptly started a 
roller-skating boom. 

This fad died out with the advent of 
the bicycling 90s, but the depression of 
the early 1930s brought back rink skating 


as a cheap but enjoyable sport. Recently 
jitterbugging youngsters in droves have 
been discovering the possibilities of dancing 
on maple wheels, and another boom is on. 
The Chicago Roller Skate Co., largest rink 
skate manufacturer in the country, set a 
sales record last year of more than 500,000 
pairs ranging in price from a $1.30 juvenile 
model to a fancy $35 dance skate with pre- 
cision-ground bearings. Moreover, there 
are now some 3,500 roller rinks in the 
United States. 

Last week members of the Roller Skat- 
ing Rink Operators Association, wreathed 
in prosperous smiles, met at Cleveland for 
its convention and the RSROA-sponsored 
United States Amateur Roller Skating 
Championships. For four days Cleveland’s 
Public Auditorium hummed, buzzed, and 
rumbled with 8,120 wooden wheels as 1,015 
entries ranging from 6 years of age to 36 
danced, raced, and rolled out figures for 
the national titles. 

Winner of the men’s senior figure cham- 
pionship and the meet’s outstanding skater 
was 21-year-old Robert Ryan of Dayton, 
Ohio, the son of an aircraft mechanic at 
Patterson Field. Now 5 feet 4 and 122 
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Iron anchor man: MacMitchell came from behind to win three out of four 
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pounds, the blond, blue-eyed Ryan _ he; 
the Dayton Golden Gloves flyweight boy. 
ing championship in 1936. Taking up th 
slightly less painful sport of skating jy 
1939, he became runner-up in the nationa) 
just one year later. 

Queen of the rollers when the sleepy. 
eyed judges totaled the points early Sup. 
day morning was 16-year-old Melva Bloc 
of Detroit. Dark-haired, dark-eyed daugh. 
ter of a violin teacher and a pianist, the 
comely Miss Block studied ballet and tap 
dancing. As a hobby she likes to draw and. 
along with most of Detroit, root for the 
Tigers. 

The senior dance championships wen 
to a New York couple, the judges pro. 
nouncing Gladys Koehler, 16, and Georg, 
Werner, 17, both high-school students of 
Richmond Hill, tops in terpsichorean twirls 
on wheels. Speediest of the men was 18. 
year-old Bill Hay of Chicago, who took 
one first, two seconds, and a third at dis. 
tances ranging from 440 yards to 5 miles, 
June Prater, diminutive 16-year-old high- 
school girl from Cincinnati, left behind her 
competitors on the distaff side to place the 
national speed crown on her blond locks, 





Manhattan Bridge 


A nine-day bridge fest in New York City 
ending April 26 found a home-town lawyer, 
Lee Hazen, triumphant over 35 experts 
for the only individual event of the year, 
the Masters. A last-minute team-of-four 
entry for the Vanderbilt Cup composed of 
Robert McPherran, Myron Fuchs, and 
Sherman Sterns of New York and John 
Crawford of Philadelphia survived the 26- 
team knockout play, winning the final 
from the Four Aces in a fourth-quarter 
spurt. 





Carnivals of the Cinders 


In the two traditional track carnivals of 
the spring season last Friday and Satur- 
day the cinder stars of the Midwest and 
East gathered at Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Philadelphia to strut their stuff in the 
Drake and Penn Relays: 


q At Des Moines, honors were well dis- 
tributed. Rice, Oklahoma A. & M., Notre 
Dame, Drake, Michigan, and Michigan 
Normal each took one of the university re- 
lays, while Texas won two. At Philadel- 
phia, New York University ran off with 
three, Indiana had two, and Duke, North 
Texas State, and Tufts took one apiece. 


q Leslie MacMitchell, 20-year-old N.Y.U. 
middle-distance man and the nation’s out- 
standing young miler (Newsweek, March 
3), gave his legs a real workout to become 
the standout individual star of the week 
end. In the 214-mile distance medley, he 
overcame a slight lead held by Campbell 
(Continued on Page 51) 
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Americans! 
Stop Being 
Afraid ! 


Lhats Wendell Willies 







i Collier’s Advice 4 by Nhe, rT 
staff photographer. 


Could America live happily alone ina Hitler world? 





Wendell L. Willkie believes that question is the net 
of all the hotly-debated issues in the world conflict 
— should we convoy? is it our war? can Britain 
winP is Lindbergh right? are we already in itP can 
Hitler be stopped? And Willkie sums it all up in 
these words: 








IN COLLIER’s, 


conflicting view. 


king democrati- 
em, 


“The capital of the world of tomorrow will be Berlin 
or Washington. I want it to be Washington.’’ 


s ©onception of its 
millions of active 











Back from his fact-finding trip to the other side, 
and having pondered deeply the issues of the tragic 
conflict, Willkie has written his considered message 
to the American people. In this article, the first he 
has written since the election, Willkie defines the 
position of the United States as he sees it—without 


bias, without fear and with no axe to grind. QNy other muisi. 


@gazine bec 








Read ‘‘Americans! Stop Being Afraid!’’ in 
Collier’s—out Friday, May 2nd. 


Colliers 


‘NOTE! AMERICAN BUSINESS INVESTED MORE MONEY FOR MORE SPACE = 
COLLIER’S THIS MAY THAN IN ANY OTHER MONTH IN COLLIER’S HISTORY! 
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RE-ECHOED 
A MILLION TIMES: 





Yes—every good time 
can be a better time 
with Early Times—the 
whisky that made 
Kentucky whiskies fa- 
mous. Remember, it’s 


Naturally 





Vhenltecky Naight bourbon Miay 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., Frankfort, Kentucky 
A Division of 
BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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And Bring the Kids 


by JOHN LARDNER 


George H. 
Ruth, left-handed 
golfer and _ retired 
capitalist, is so con- 
structed that he al- 
ways performs best 
when the most people 
are there to see. The 
Babe’s topography is 
rolling and undulant, 
but his soul is full of competitive fire. 

He used to hit the ball farther on 
Sundays than on weekdays, and in a 
World Series or an all-star game he 
hit it farther than he did on Sundays. 
He was pretty good on weekdays too, 
but when the competition was hot and 
expensive, George really rolled. 

What was true of Mr. Ruth’s base- 
ball is also true of his golf. He shone 
brightly a few years ago in the wildest, 
noisiest golf match I ever saw. He was 
up against a better golfer, the grotesque 
athlete known as Mysterious Mon- 
tague, but the Babe liked crowds, and 
Mr. Montague, what with one thing and 
another, did not. Crowds surged over 
the fairways and yammered on the 
greens, and the Babe played his shots 
coolly and well right up to the climax 
of the daffy contest, when the players 
had to run to cover for their lives. 


Ty Cobb 


This would bode ill for Mr. Ruth’s 
opponent in his next public golf match, 
Mysterious Ty Cobb—except that 
Mysterious Ty is an _ ever-blooming 
crowd-lover himself. Like the Babe, he 
revels in mob scenes. 

The Cobb-Ruth match, for war relief, 
is booked tentatively for May 30 and 
31—the first round at Boston, the sec- 
ond at New York. If a rubber round is 
required, the boys will take their feud 
to some Middle Western course and 
continue to whale away. 

Baseball can offer better golfers than 
Cobb and Ruth—such as Wes Ferrell, 
Paul Waner, Merv Shea, Lefty Brown, 
and Sam Byrd, now a full-time golf 
professional. Mr. Cobb is a gentleman 
of middle age, wealthy, thanks to Coca- 
Cola, etc., and slightly bulbous at the 
waist, thanks to his 54 years. Mr. Ruth, 
at 47, is more than slightly bulbous and 
more than slightly rich. 

But to such crowds as care to watch 
them, these elderly squires will supply 





“match. 


something better 
than memories. They 
both shoot consist- 
ently in the 70s, and 
they both, as ever, 
love to tilt in public. 

On a quiet day in 
the middle of the 
week, playing with 

Babe Ruth his Bh liens 
or foursome, Mr. Ruth finds that 
his golf game leaves much to be 
desired. Putting, chiefly, is George's 
weakness. 

“They make these damn cups smaller 
every year,” he snarled not long ago, 
“and nobody can tell me different.” 

There is also a little matter of con- 
trolling his tee shots, which travel a 
mile but not always into the right 
county. But give him conditions which 
would drive the ordinary golfer crazy, 
and the Babe becomes his old sunny 
self, more efficient than most profes- 
sionals, 





Wide World 


Take that Mysterious Montague 
match I was speaking of. It was played 
for charity, and the prices were low, 
and the course was accessible to New 
York’s millions, and Montague was a 
name in the news. The result was a 
rolling mob of 10,000 spectators, half 
of whom (the happier half) had no 
notion whatever of the purpose, rules, 
and etiquette of golf. 

From the tee, the players faced a 
black lake of humanity. A dozen people 
were hit by golf balls during the day. 
Sometimes a player had to shoot from 
trap to green through an open lane no 
more than 6 feet wide. Mr. Montague, 
a 60-shooter in private but a rabid 
cameraphobe, was sweating profusely 
after five minutes of this. Mr. Ruth 
sailed merrily along. 

On the ninth hole the mob swept 
over the green, clutching for shirts 
(or arms or legs) for souvenirs, and 
the party broke up, with Mr. Ruth a 
handy winner by a score which was 
anybody’s guess. Three balls were stolen 
from the cups in the course of the 


Give him conditions like those 
again, and the Babe will eat ’em with 
a spoon. But so will Mysterious Tyrus 
Cobb. 


~~ 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
Kane of Indiana going into the anchor leg 
and ran a 4:13.6 mile to win. In the sprint 
medley he did a 1:54.1 half mile to beat 
Indiana again. Leslie turned in a classy 
4:09.4 anchor mile, starting 20 yards be- 
hind Tolliver of Indiana and finishing 12 
yards ahead, to win the 4-mile relay. But 
not even MacMitchell’s final quarter in 
the mile relay could save that event for 
N.Y.U., and the Violet finished second to 
the flying Hoosiers. 





Blue-Grass Fever 


The old homestead of the American 
thoroughbred is the blue-grass country of 
Kentucky, and its front porch is Lexington. 
There, on April 23, over muddy Keeneland 
track, two of the hottest Derby favorites, 
Our Boots (Sport Week, April 28) and 
Whirlaway, staged a preview of the great 
event in the feature $10,000-added Blue 
Grass Stakes. 

Renowned as the best judges of horse- 
fesh in the world, the blue-grass crowd 
had put Whirlaway squarely in the center 
of the stage with a 1-to-2 price in the 
mutuels. And as the experts predicted, the 
feature was a two-horse race, with Valdina 
Farm’s Valdina Groom and Valdina Paul 
acting as supernumeraries to the main 
characters. But here the drama took an 
unexpected turn for the favorite’s backers. 
Our Boots, piloted by Conn McCreary 
(Newsweek, March 24), took the lead in 
the middle of the backstretch and won by 
‘ix lengths going away, thus becoming the 
outstanding favorite for the Derby. 

While denizens of the blue-grass country 
were still trying to explain Whirlaway’s 
defeat three days later, New Yorkers saw 
their favored colt, King Cole, go down to 
defeat in the Wood Memorial at Jamaica, 
the final Derby preview. Even money to 
win, he was third, and Curious Coin, an- 
other prominent Derby colt, placed. Win- 
ner in a photo finish was Market Wise, a 
long shot and, until this unexpected vic- 
tory, a rank outsider in the early Derby 
estimates. The upshot of the upset was 
that Market Wise, together with Robert 
Morris, automatically became an Eastern 
choice for the Derby, while Curious Coin 
and King Cole, with an injured leg, were 
withdrawn. Meanwhile Porter’s Cap, the 
darling of the Far West, rested for the big 
race, 

This week, as thousands of the faithful 
from all over the country made their an- 
nual hegira to Churchill Downs for the 
Derby, those who fancy odds-on favorites 
were warming their brains with the burn- 
ing question of: “Which will it be this 
Saturday—the Boots or the Cap?” But 
fanciers of longer shots as usual were cling- 
ing to their dark horses and proceeding 
according to ancient racing custom: You 
pays your money, you takes your choice, 
and bankruptcy takes the hindmost. 
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Ask your pro what ball to play. He knows golf 
balls as well as he knows your game. And ask 
him’ why — in pro shop after pro shop — more 
Acushnet Balls are sold than any other brand. 


ACUSHNET 


GOLF BALLS , 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH PRO SHOPS 
Bedford, 75c Green Ray, 50c 








Titleist, 75c Pinnacle, 35c 































RELIGION 





Departure From Faith Denied 
by Japanese Christian Leaders 


Just what is happening to Christianity 
in Japan has befuddled American church- 
men for many months. From the Orient 
have flowed reports that Japanese Chris- 
tians have decided to kowtow not only 
to Japanese nationalism but to Shinto 
shrines as well, that the government has 
snatched control of the churches, and that 
Japan’s greatest Christian evangelist, Dr. 
Toyohiko Kagawa, Princeton-educated 
son of a geisha, has quit the faith. 

Last week Orientals and Occidentals 
took a long stride toward clarifying the 
situation. Headed by Dr. Kagawa, his 
aide the Rev. K. Ogawa, and Methodist 
Bishop Yoshimuni Abe, nine Japanese 
arrived in the United States to talk things 
over with a delegation of sixteen American 
church leaders. In Portland, Ore., en 
route to the rendezvous at Riverside, 
Calif., Dr. Kagawa declared he had not 
apostasized but had merely lain low to 
keep out of trouble. Then, at Riverside’s 
Mission Inn, the churchmen went into a 
week-long series of secret conferences. 
Some gleanings: 


§ Questioned by Dr. Douglas Horton, 
Congregationalist and chief of the Amer- 
ican churchmen, the Japanese denied they 
had worshiped at Shinto shrines. What 
they did do was pay homage at patriotic 
state shrines that had no religious sig- 
nificance. 


§] Under a government decree that like- 
minded religious groups must merge, 28 
Protestant denominations have formed a 
Japan Christian Brotherhood, just as Ro- 
man, Anglican, and Orthodox Catholics 
will probably organize other brotherhoods. 
Pointing out that Japan’s constitution 
guarantees religious freedom, Bishop Abe 
insisted the government had steered clear 
of interference with doctrine and that the 
Protestants had freely adopted as their 
dogmatic basis the Apostles’ Creed. 


{In the face of mass withdrawals by 
American missionaries, the Japanese con- 
ferees protested that foreigners could still 
work in Japan. But by government rule, 
church executives must be Japanese. 


And Now a Bible Quiz 


In a search for bigger and better means 
of promoting the sale of its burial lots, the 
Crest Haven Memorial Park of Clifton, 
N. J., three months ago hit upon the idea of 
a radio program. In the prevailing fashion, 
it was to be a quiz show; but, in keeping 
with the solemn nature of their stock in 
trade, it was to be based on the Bible. 

With Dr. Frank Kingdon, ex-president 
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At the Japanese-American Christian Conference at Riverside, Calif. Lejt 
to right: Soichi Saito, Tsunejiro Matsuyama, Rev. Bishop Yoshimuwi 
Abe, Miss Michi Kawai, and Rev. Toyohiko Kagawa 


of the University of Newark and an or- 
dained Methodist minister, as interlocutor, 
the Bible Quiz took to the air Sunday after- 
noons from 5 to 5:30 over station WHN, 
New York. Armed with such essentials to 
a successful quiz program as unrehearsed 
quizzees, a gong to pronounce their doom, 
an abundance of queries, and a studio au- 
dience, the first broadcast brought 300 let- 
ters, a total which since has become a 
weekly average. 

To add the spirit of interstate rivalry to 
the competition, every week a different 
New York and New Jersey church furnish 
competing teams of three contestants, aged 
anywhere from 10 to 80. Quizzees answer 
four questions each but are rewarded only 
with glory: the cash, $25 for the winning 
team, $10 for the losers, goes into their 
church coffers. The sponsor also dispenses 
$5 for each set of three questions used. 
Listeners have submitted more than 2,000 
sets. 

To pass on the answers, the two min- 
isters of the rival churches assist John A. 
Scott, chairman of Crest Haven’s board of 
trustees and known on the program as 
“The Sage of Crest Haven.” But the typi- 
cal question is hardly one to stump an ex- 
pert or even a bright Sunday-school schol- 
ar: “For how much did Judas betray 
Christ?” “What woman cut off Samson’s 
long hair and so destroyed his strength?” 
“What favorite son of David rebelled 
against him?” 

This week, marking the program’s tenth 
Sunday on the air, the sponsor announced 
that as soon as warm weather sets in the 
Bible Quiz will move to the cemetery, 
whence it will be broadcast by remote con- 
trol. 
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No Man’s Land of 1776-83: 
Novel Depicts Bloody Struggle 
in Westchester County, N. Y. 


For the setting of the latest book in his 
admirable American Revolution _ series, 
Frank O. Hough has chosen Westchester 
County, N. Y., known and dreaded in the 
period, 1776-83, as “the Neutral Ground.” 
The big novel by thatename is an intensely 
dramatic story, alive with the hatred and 
dark violence of that time and place. 

Before the Revolution, the vast, wedge- 
shaped tract of land, bounded on one side 
by the Hudson River, by Long Island 
Sound on another, and separated from 
Manhattan Island by the Harlem River, 
was a thinly settled area of great Colonial 
estates. There were then, as today, few 
sizable towns. Most .of the inhabitants 
were tenant farmers on the big holdings, 
and, like the land-owning class, largely 
Tory, or Loyalist, in sentiment. 





Nowhere during the rebellion was the 
civil-war aspect of that struggle more 
painfully manifest than in the Neutral 
Ground, for nearly everyone was torn by 
divided loyalties. Pillaged now by maraud- 
ing “Rebels,” or Continentals, as Washing- 
ton’s ragged soldiers became known, and 
scourged by bands of Loyalists as well as 
Hessians and British regulars, the Neutral 
Ground was the no man’s land of its time. 

One by one, the gracious manor houses 
were stripped and burned; villages like 
White Plains were sacked by both sides, 
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TOWERS OF STRENGTH 


Grow Mightier with Air Conditioning 





ore is reduced to molten iron for the steel fur- 
naces which in turn supply the billets and castings 
for guns and tanks and battleships and projectiles. 
Truly, the limit of blast furnace capacity is the 
limit of defense production. And that limit is being 
expanded thanks to air conditioning. 

Engineers discovered long ago how to get more 
tonnage of higher grade iron from less raw material 
...and York demonstrated blast furnace air condi- 
tioning at the Isabella plant of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., in 1904, at the Warwick Iron and Steel Com- 
pany’s Pottstown furnace in 1907, and at the Toledo 
Furnace in 1908. Today, in the race for tonnage 
against time, York’s mightiest contribution to na- 
tional defense may prove to be this long-neglected 
discovery of how to get more steel from existing 
furnace capacity. 

Newest York installation, now under construc- 
tion, will dehumidify 55,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute, providing a “dry blast” of nearly five tons 
of air per ton of iron for a Republic Steel furnace 
at Birmingham, Alabama. 

Here, York equipment will wring as much as 35 
tons of water a day from the air blown through the 
furnace tuyeres ... step up production . . . scale 
down coke consumption . . . insure 
more uniform high quality. 

Truly, if York air conditioning 
can increase steel production as 
well as doing all the jobs you ex- 
pect it to do... there must be 
a place for it in 
your establish- 
ment! York Ice 
Machinery Cor- 
poration, York, 

Pennsylvania. 


5) os begins at the blast furnace . . . where 





YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 


A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT—American Air Lines « Armour ¢ Bethlehem Shipbuilding « Borden 
Canada Dry + Coca-Cola « Cudahy Packing + Curtiss-Wright’s du Pont « Eastman Kodak « Firestone « Ford + General Baking 
General Foods « General Motors « Goodrich « Gulf Oil + Norton Company « Pabst Brewing * Paramount Pictures + Pennsylvania R.R. 
Republic Steel + Shell Oil « Socony-Vacuum « Swift + Texas Company « United Fruit « U.S. Army « U.S. ™ * Woolworth 












When city service 
goes off —KOHLER 
Electric Plants 
GO ON... 





Cunrenr ramures can happen any 
time! In such an emergency, Kohler 
Plants supply dependable light and 
power — ward off the discomforts 
and dangers of total blackout. 


These rugged electric plants are 
used everywhere—for emergency at 
theaters, radio stations, schools, fac- 
tories, hospitals, police departments 
and country homes. 

For regular service in construc- 
tion work, logging camps, cottages, 
summer homes, on farms, boats, by 
the U. S. Government. 

They are fully automatic, com- 
pact, sturdy, easily installed and 
maintained, economical. Many 
styles, sizes, prices. Investigate — 


MAIL COUPON TO | OHLER TODAY 
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ELECTRIC PLANTS | 
Planned Plumbing and Heating | 
Kohler Co., Dept. NW-4Z, Kohler, Wis. 
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Please send information about 
Kohler Plants. 
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Address 














LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF 
THE HEADLINES” 
NEWSWEEK 
on the air every Thursday night 10:30 E.D.T., 

C.8.T 


9:30 E.S.T. & C.D.T., 8:30 -, 6:30 P.S.T. 
NBC Blue Network Stations. 























Treat yourself to a 
super-keen, super-thrifty 
Marlin shave today! 
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HIGH SPEED 2025: 
BLADES Single Edge I5 for 25e 
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and at all times the farms and hamlets of 
Westchester were prey to roving bandits 
who acknowledged neither faction. It was 
a day when looting was the accepted pre- 
rogative of soldiery the world over. 

There are two heroes in Hough’s story, 
two wealthy young Americans whose 
friendship comes to a crossroads over con- 
flicting opinions about the musketry at 
Bunker Hill. One chooses to fight the King 
and becomes a major with the Conti- 
nentals, serving under Benedict Arnold, 
Aaron Burr, and Gen. William Heath. The 
other, siding with the Loyalists out of 
idealism, joins the Queen’s Rangers, an 
American regiment commanded by the re- 
doubtable Col. Robert Rogers of French 
and Indian War fame, now reduced to hu- 
man wreckage by acute alcoholism. 

Because Sam Hilton is an idealistic Loy- 
alist, and because much of this book con- 
cerns him and his views, “The Neutral 
Ground” will inevitably be compared with 
the recent “Oliver Wiswell,” Kenneth Rob- 
erts’ sympathetic story of another Loyal- 
ist hero. Hough’s novel will not suffer 
a bit by the comparison. (THe Neutra 
Grounp. 526 pages. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia. $2.75.) 
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Fun in Mexico 


The adventures and misadventures of 
two British writers, Archie Johnstone and 
his wife, Nancy, have thus far produced 
two books from Nancy’s somewhat pixil- 
lated pen: “Hotel in Spain,” published in 
1938 after the Johnstones had spent four 
years running a hotel on the Catalan coast, 
and “Hotel in Flight,” out in 1940 after 
the Spanish war had forced the couple and 
their assorted ménage to flee to France. 

More than a year ago the peregrinating 
pair settled upon Mexico as their answer to 
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Europe’s woes, and Somsreros Are Bp. 
coMING, published this week, is Nancy’; 
entertaining and most amusing record of 
their sojourn there. 

Mexico, they discovered, was a fine 
place. They learned to live on $28 a month, 
including food, clothing, and shelter. They 
also found out that it wasn’t necessar. 
ily true what everyone said about 
the hazards of life below the _ border. 
Dysentery and malaria passed them by, 
and the combined effects of the altitude 
and the tropics left them untouched. And, 
although the dreaded poisonous insects 
ignored them, the Johnstones and two 
friends of theirs named Jack and Ella hit 
upon an ideal possible solution, just in case: 
a tree house—because, said Ella, “insects 
can’t fall upwards.” (Sompreros Are Be- 
cominG. 272 pages. Illustrations. Long- 
mans, Green, New York. $2.50) 





Bucolics Amid the Bombs 


A slim volume published this week, 
called Country Notes 1x WartImME, pre- 
sents a phase of the war in Britain seldom 
mentioned in the dispatches. The author 
is Victoria Sackville-West, wife of Parlia- 
mentary Secretary Harold Nicolson and, 
like him, a writer of distinction. An en- 
thusiastic gardener, Miss Sackville-West 
lives in Sissinghurst Castle in Kent. From 
its 400-year-old tower 3,000 French prison- 
ers were watched in 1760, as were Germai 
prisoners quartered there in 1916. Now the 
Home Guard watched from it for night 
raiders: “The baker’s boy and the black- 
smith’s son are carrying on the tradition.” 

Slight though these essays are, they 
somehow capture the feel and smell of a 
beleaguered rural England. It is mostly 
in the intangible things such as the cheer- 
ful “Bombers, Germits” of a 2-year-old 






























From ‘Sombreros Are Becoming’ (Longmans, Greet) 


A tree house to foil.insects . .. devised by Nancy Johnstone 
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watching a flight of planes, the eerie 
atmosphere of hops-drying in the blackout, 
and the silence that reigns at crossroads 
whence all signs and markers have been 
removed. One wit, reports the author, sug- 
cested that instead of taking the signposts 
down, to bewilder possible invaders, they 
he reversed, but the idea was turned down. 

Swift, economical impressions, these pic- 
tures of a crazy world are worth reams of 
factual stuff. Here is a specimen, “like 
something out of a fable curiously up to 
date”: a moonlit night on the lake in which 
only the lilies are reflected ghostly white 
in the black water; overhead a covey of 
airplanes dodge among the shafts of 
searchlight beams, and somewhere a fox 
barks in outrage at the disturbers of his 
immemorial peace. (Country Notes IN 
Wartme. 85 pages. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $1.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Booxs or CHarues Fort. 1,125 
pages. Index. Holt, New York. $4. All of 
the nonfiction works such as “The Book of 
the Damned,” “Lo!”, “Wild Talents,” and 
“New Lands” of Charles Fort, the remark- 
able writer and archenemy of positivism 
and scientific dogma, who died in 1932. 





Tovenen Up, America! By Victor G. 
Ileiser. 228 pages. Index. Whittlesey 
ifouse, New York. $2. Alarmed by the vi- 
tality and physical stamina of the German 
soldiers, the author of “An American Doc- 
tor’s Odyssey” dispenses some practical 
advice on diet and health for what he sees 
as the difficult years ahead. 


Ture TELEPHONE IN A Cuoanoinc Wortp. 
By M. M. Dilts. 219 pages. Maps, illus- 
trations, notes, index. Longmans, Green, 
New York. $2.50. A popularly written 
hook on the humble phone, recounting its 
history and enormous cultural and eco- 
nomic effect on the modern world. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue PerenntaL Boarver. By Phoebe 
Atwood Taylor. 288 pages. Norton, New 
York. $2. The boarder was Miss Olive 
Beadle, whose 30th summer at Ye Olde 
Whale Inn in Quisset was abruptly ended 
with a bullet through her heart. The de- 
tective, it hardly needs saying, is. Asey 
Mayo, and the story, it is almost equally 
needless to state, is Miss Taylor at her 


Cape Cod best. 


Here Comes tHe Corpse. By George 
Bagby. 272 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. Inspector Schmidt’s feet hurt, as usual, 
and his shoes are off most of the time, but 
he manages to solve a flock of murders in 
the upper stratum of New York society. 
An interesting tangle and a touch of ro- 
mance make this the best of the Schmitty 


ks. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Bosses Mix Fun and Business 





in Week of Press Conventions 


Last week was convention week for the 
fourth estate, and newspaper executives, 
freed briefly from the daily chores of their 
respective offices, listened to speeches and 
reports, conducted clinical discussions, at- 
tended banquets, and wore themselves 
down at a continuous string of parties. 


| More than 600 publishers, editors, and 
business managers converged on the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, where the 
chief conclave was the annual meeting of 
the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, augmented by the gatherings vf 
the National Newspaper Promotion Asso- 
ciation, the Associated Press, and the Unit- 
ed Press. The ANPA’s three-day session 
staked much on American preparedness 
and future security. Following the leader- 
ship of John S. McCarrens of The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, who was replaced as 
ANPA president by Walter M. Dear, 64- 
year-old general manager of The Jersey 
Journal of Jersey City, N.J., the publish- 
ers pledged their support to all-out de- 
fense. 

{ In addition, the ANPA members heard 
two government representatives. Paul V. 
McNutt, Federal Security Administrator, 
told the assemblage it was their task “to 
move America fast enough to do the job” 
of educating America to the programs and 
process of democracy as well as the physi- 
cal task of total defense. Secretary of the 
Navy Knox, president and publisher of 
The Chicago Daily News, gave the closing 
address of the meetings in which he hinted 
that American convoys might soon be nec- 
essary and declared that “we have irrev- 
ocably committed ourselves” to see that 
the aggressor nations come out second 
best. 


§{ Winding up Monday’s membership meet- 
ing (Newsweek, April 28), the Associat- 
ed Press’ directors on Tuesday reelected 
Robert McLean of The Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin for a third presidential term. 
By a ballot vote, the membership approved 
a resolution eliminating the news service’s 
“dead time” from 6 to 9 p.m., when no 
newspaper may appear on the street with 
AP news. Hereafter, morning newspapers 
will not publish earlier than 7 p.m. or re- 


ceive the wire service later than 9 a.m. 


On the lighter side, the conventioneers 
strolled about the exhibits, includiny the 
King Features Syndicate’s army display, 
attended a fashion show, and even found 
time to pick Susann Shaw as the ANPA’s 
choice for “the most beautiful model.” 

At Jacksonville, Fla., the three-day 


meeting of the National Editorial Associ- 
ation, representing non-metropolitan pub- 








International 


... picked Susann Shaw as ‘Most Beautiful’ .. . elected Walter M. Dear 


lications, busied itself mainly with vital 
shoptalk and listened to addresses on the 
national defense preparations. From Wal- 
ter D. Fuller, president of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. and the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the 500 attending exec- 
utives learned that “public opinion molded 
by a free American press” was more vital 
to the nation’s future than “guns, tanks, 
ships, or airplanes.” 


A Boston Institution 


During the nearly 111 years of its pub- 
lication, The Evening Transcript has been 
the epitome of old Boston. As distinctive 
as the city itself, the newspaper is as 


International 


At ANPA Convention: publishers took an impromptu course in gunnery ... 


Acme 


much a part of the metropolis as beans 
and brown bread, the Common, Back 
Bay, and the purple panes in the Beacon 
Street windows. 

Steeped in the traditions of Boston’s 
first families, The Transcript, founded by 
two New England printers, James Went- 
worth and Henry W. Dutton, has been 
owned by the latter’s descendants for more 
than 100 years. The first paper in thie 
city to publish literary and dramatic 
criticism, it has been a daily record of 
blue-blooded vital statistics, devoting an 
entire page each week to the genealogies 
of Boston’s best families, another to an- 
tiques. In its editorial rooms have worked 
Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., J. P. Mar- 
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quand, Gluyas Williams, Brooks Atkin- 
on, and Robert Benchley. 

During the lush era of advertising be- 
fore 1929, The Transcript boasted a select 
readership of some 29,000 and plentiful 
revenue from the prosperous textile mills 
and financial houses. Then came the hun- 
ory 1930s and advertising dried up. Com- 
petition from the Hub City’s eight other 
mass-circulation newspapers was keen. The 
Transcript grew sickly. To guard against 
its final demise, financial transfusions were 
administered. But despite these efforts, 
the newspaper finally declared bankruptcy 
in September 1938. 

Soon thereafter, a group of influential 
Bostonians took over The Transcript with 
its meager circulation and pumped more 
than $150,000 into the newspaper. They 
modernized its pages, introduced the 
Newscope, a departmentalized first-page 

summary (Newsweek, July 24, 
1939), reduced its staff to a 55-man mini- 
mum, and raised its price to 5 cents daily 
and 10 cents on Saturday. But The Tran- 
script failed to rally. 

Last week, when the dwindling number 
of Back Bay and North Shore residents 
picked up their favorite journal, they were 
shocked to read of The Transcript’s im- 
pending death in an editorial by Richard 
N. Johnson, a 41-year-old former textile 
manufacturer and attending “doctor” to 
“the old lady in bombazine” for the past 
two years. Sadly, Publisher Johnson an- 
nounced that the last edition would be 
printed on April 30, unless its readers 
and the community could “produce any 
prompt, sound alternative to discontinu- 
ance of publication.” 

By the week end, Johnson was swamped 
with mail and telephone calls and one 
Chestnut Hill family, planning to announce 
a daughter’s engagement in June, rushed 
the glad word in Saturday so that it could 
be in The Transcript. There were many 
schemes to save the newspaper. By Mon- 
day, one of these carried the management’s 
endorsement: a plan calling for $500 sub- 
scriptions by 1,000 Transcript “friends.” 
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War Reporters in the News 


Since a few days after Hitler sent his 
army of the southeast to war in the Bal- 
kans, anxious editors in the United States 
have endeavored, with varying success, to 
trace their foreign correspondents caught 
in the path of the blitzkrieg. 


‘Four of the more intrepid newspaper- 
men, deciding to chance 400 miles of open 
Adriatic waters, fled from Cattaro, Yugo- 
‘lavia, for Greece on April 16 in a rowboat 
equipped with an outboard motor. Al- 
though the quartet, composed of Robert 
St. John of the Associated Press, Leigh 
White of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Leon Kay of the United Press, and 
Russell Hill of The New York Herald 

































































FIREMEN IN 30 CITIES 
TEST CHEWING GUM! 


341 out of 580 prefer the flavor of 
Beech-Nut Gum 


We had always thought more people preferred the 
fine, tempting flavor of Beech-Nut Gum. So we had 
an independent fact-finding organization make a taste 
test to find out exactly. 


They tested 580 Firemen in 
30 cities. Beech-Nut and vari- 
ous other brands of peppermint 
gum were bought in local stores 
and identifying wrappers were 
removed. 

Each Fireman was given 
two brands (Beech-Nut and 
one other, both unidentified) 


and was asked to report which 
stick he preferred. 341 of the 
580 said that they preferred 
the flavor of Beech-Nut Gum 
to that of the other brands. 

So from now on, get the 
yellow package of Beech-Nut 
Gum. Enjoy its delicious, long- 
lasting flavor. 






The yellow package 
with the red oval... _ 
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Tribune, had not been heard from up to 
this week, cable desks in New York found 
comfort in the hope that they had beached 
the frail craft on the Axis-held Albanian 
shores. The Italian Foreign Office was en- 
listed by American Ambassador William 
Phillips to aid in the search. In addition, 
Ray Brock of The New York Times, also 
last known to be in Cattaro, remained on 
the missing list. 


{| Packed together in a roadster, four oth- 
er Americans arrived in Budapest on April 
25 from Yugoslavia, crossing the Danube 
and Drava Rivers on Hungarian pontoon 
bridges. They were Sam Brewer of The 
Chicago Tribune, Cecil Brown of CBS, 
Cavendish Cannon, second secretary of the 
Athens Legation, and his wife. The news- 
papermen, both New Yorkers, filed excit- 
ing stories. Brown, arrested three times as 
a spy and once as an enemy parachutist, 
escaped from Belgrade “amidst a hail of 
German incendiary bombs.” At Sarajevo, 
he reported: “It took me five hours, dodg- 
ing bombs and huddling in gutters .. . 
to escape from the exploding city. Twice I 
was under machine-gun fire, but some- 
body’s aim was fortunately bad.” Brewer 
told a like story of arrest while walking 
deserted and demolished Belgrade streets 
on “an inch-thick layer of shattered glass.” 
Held by eight Serbian vigilantes, who de- 
bated his execution for twelve hours, he 
was finally released when Serbian reporters 
interceded. But the vigilantes in the mean- 
time had made off with his watch, flash- 
light, and fountain pen. 


*{ Dan Deluce of the AP, accompanied by 
his wife, crossed the German front lines in 
Albania to embark on a fishing boat for 
Turkey. C. L. Sulzberger of The New York 
Times used a sponge fisherman’s tiny 
smack to get out of Greece and reach 
Smyrna. 
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Colleges and Rearmament: 
Draftand Boom Threaten to Cut 


Enrollments and Revenues 


This fall sabers will rattle louder than 
ever across the nation’s military-college 
campuses. For example, Virginia Military 
Institute last week reported it had filled 
its freshman quota for 1941-42 far ahead 
of time. In South Carolina, The Citadel 
declared its applications had doubled. In 
Vermont, Norwich University said it has 
registrations from treble the normal num- 
ber of would-be cadets. And Pennsylvania 
Military College announced it was expand- 
ing its barracks but still couldn’t hope to 
accommodate its full list of applicants, 
which is ten times that of last year. 

But for registrars of non-military col- 
leges, 1941 is likely to open a long era of 
gloom. After two decades of colossal 
growth, to a current high of 1,400,000, 
enrollments will soon be on the skids. 
Thousands of potential freshmen are al- 
ready grabbing the chance to work for 
cash in booming industry instead of paying 
it out for education. And after July 1, 
when their deferment under the draft ex- 
pires, collegians will begin filtering into the 
Army. But even if boom and draft should 
run their course soon, colleges in three 
vears will have run up against a perma- 
nent shrinkage of clientele: the declining 
youth population which has already cut a 
swath through elementary and _ high 
schools. Add up all these factors, subtract 
the tuition lost thereby, and the answer is 
a not-very-pretty kettle of not-very-gold 
fish for registrars. 

As with other special classes, Selective 
Service is expected to deal leniently with 





— 


students. Those studying chemistry, engi. 
neering, physics, medicine, meteorology, 
etc., will get continued deferment if college 
authorities certify them as “necessary” to 
technological defense. Others, who ordi: arj- 
ly would come up for induction during the 
1941-42 scholastic year, may be held over 
until July 1942 on the ground that inter. 
ruption of their studies would constitute 
“unusual hardship.” Beyond that, draft 
officials have no intention of coddling :ol- 
legians, despite last fortnight’s Gallup Poll 
that showed 69 per cent of the populace 
in favor of letting them finish their couirses 
before joining the Army. Brig. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, acting head of Selective Sery- 
ice, thinks that would pile up extra pri 
ilege for an already privileged class. 
Last week Newsweek asked colleges 
throughout the nation how hard they ex. 
pected to be hit. Bowdoin College in Maine 
guessed it would lose 15 per cent of its en- 
rollment; Harvard, 15 per cent; Ohio 
State, 7 per cent; Olivet (Mich.) College, 
15 per cent; University of Minnesota, 5 
per cent; College of Emporia, Kan., 10 
per cent; Iowa State, 15 per cent; Univer- 
sity of Colorado, 10 per cent; University 
of Washington, 10 per cent to the draft 
and others to the nearby airplane and 
shipbuilding industries; University of 
Southern California, 20 per cent to the 
draft and airplane work combined. Colum- 
bia University reports a 20 per cent de- 
crease in applications for the graduate 
schools, an “unusual fluctuation” that it at- 
tributes to students’ hesitancy to begin pro- 
fessional studies that may be interrupted. 
And what will the colleges do about it? 
Oglethorpe in Georgia plans a high-pres- 
sure campaign for new students. Harvard 
will cut its budget and admit more fresh- 
men. The University of North Carolina 
may take more students from outside the 
state. Emporia hopes to enroll more women, 
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Professor Pooch: Knee-Hi, a 7-year-old wire- 
haired terrier owned by Dr. George E. Brunson, educa- 
tor and child psychologist, demonstrates to Detroit 
school children the do’s and don’ts of traffic safety. 











Detroit News 


With barks, growls, and determined tugs at trouser 
legs and jackets, Knee-Hi gives an object lesson in such 
traffic dangers as rough-and-tumbling in the strects 
and hitching rides on the backs of trucks. 3 
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but that probably won’t work as well as it 
lid in 1917-18 when, because of expanding 
oeducation, the nation’s colleges gained 
16,000 girls while losing 21,000 men. 

All told, the Army will take an estimat- 
ed 60,000 collegians, about 10,000 of them 
to be trained as officers. The financial blow 
will fall most heavily, and perhaps fatally, 
upon small colleges of liberal arts, with few 
students “necessary” to technological de- 
fense and little endowment income to fall 
hack upon. And registrars shudder to think 
of possible worse news in the offing: should 
the draft age be lowered to 18, four out 
of five students will be eligible for Army 














duty. 

So much for peacetime. An indication of 
what war might bring appeared last week 
in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, where 
President James B. Conant, back home 
from his investigation of scientific work in 
warring England, reported a few of his 
findings. As for bombing, he found Oxford 
intact, Cambridge slightly damaged, and 
other universities “hard hit.” Their enroll- 
ments and faculties have dropped 40 per 
cent. Most pressing is the scarcity of chem- 
ists and physicists for war work. Practical- 
ly every Englishman in those sciences has 
had to drop non-military research and turn 
to war problems. 





Research for OK 


The origin of the expression OK is as 
uncertain as the identity of the dizzard 
responsible for its degenerate offspring, 
Okey-Dokey. Woodford A. Heflin, asso- 
ciate editor of the University of Chicago’s 
Dictionary of American English, would 
know the answer if anybody did. But 
he doesn’t, and he admitted it last week 
in an article in the quarterly American 
Speech. 

In his search for the source of OK, 
Heflin upset some widely held theories. 
One attributes it to Andrew Jackson, be- 
cause of an item in the 1790 court minutes 
of Sumner County, Tenn., which allegedly 
reads: “Andrew Jackson, Esq., proved a 
bill of sale from Hugh McGary to Gasper 
Mansker, for a negro man, which was 
0.K.” The OK here was supposed to be 
a “common western mistake” for OR, or 
Ordered Recorded. But Heflin took the 
trouble to inspect the minutes and decided 
that the so-called OK actually is OR. 
Nor could he find evidence for the legend 
that Colonists, buying a high-grade Hai- 
tian rum called Aux Cayes (pronounced 
Oh Cay), made sure it was the real stuff 
by asking “Is it Aux Cayes?” 

Anyway, said Heflin, OK appeared in 
the language no later than 1815. The earli- 
est genuine example he could find was in 
“A Travel Diary of William Richardson 
- +. 1815,” with the following entry for 
Feb. 21: “Arrived at Princeton, a hand- 
some little village, o.k. and at Trenton 
where we dined at 1 p.m.” 


















































...Decause they traveled on the 


ALL-WEATHER FLEET to attend this meeting ! 


No absentees. The meeting ready to go 
on as scheduled. Important business 
completed. 

Happy ending toa board meeting? Yes. 
Made possible because all minds thought 
alike—on travel. They took the sure, 
swift, smooth way—Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s great East-West Fleet. They 
didn’t have to consider the weather— 
because these fine modern trains go 365 
days a year, whatever the weather! 

On them, whether you go in reclining 
seat coaches or Pullman, you ride in 
luxury. If you go Pullman, relax in 


SRE ARS TY 














pied by two. The cost ? Surprisingly low. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Enjoy your own private bedroom. The long reclining 
sofa opens into a broad bed. You have individual 
toilet facilities. Also individual air-conditioning. 
Shave and dress in private. Room may be occu- 


Lounge Cars as smart and luxurious 
as your own club. Listen to radio. 
Admire the murals. Refresh yourself 
with something from the handsome 
beverage bar. And when it’s time to re- 
tire... enjoy the privacy of a Roomette, 
Duplex Room, Bedroom, Compartment, 
Drawing Room or Master Room —or 
improved Section Sleepers. Really, it’s 
travel at its best! 

So when you have occasion to travel, 
take this All-Weather Fleet! You'll get 
there at low cost...ready and fresh 
for business—and that’s what counts! 


Leaders of the Fleet) 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
(16-hour All-Room Train) 


New Yorke Philadelphia* Chicago 
THE GENERAL 
NewYork ePhiladelphiaeChicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 

New Yorke PhiladelphiaeSt. Louis 
Washington Baltimore St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Washingtone Baltimore ¢ Chicago 
THE PITTSBURGHER 
(All. Train) 

New Yorke Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
Pittsburghe Chicago 


And daily trains serving Pittsburgh, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit and other cities. 
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Great Western Amer- 
ican Wines suggest 
moderation in drink- 
ing and induce relax- 
ation. They blend in 
complete harmony 
with food—intensify- 
ing the latent good 
qualities of many 
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18% Ale. by Vol. 





You can continue to drink 
top flight Vermouth cock- 
tails because of its quali- 
ty whichis second to none 
the world over. 
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age Made by 
* Pleasant Valley Wine Co. 
Rheims, N. Y. 
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When people write, “Having a 
wonderful time!” on postcards 
from New Hampshire — they 
mean it! 


Here is a Paradise of beaches, 
mountains and lakes that is really 
something to write home about. 

Send for our free booklet, and 
plan now for the time of your life. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





STATE PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT COMM. 
317 Capitol St., Concord, N.H. 


Please send me your free pic- 
torial booklet. 
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10 Big Years Before the Mike 
for Kate Smith and Jack Benny 


Two of radio’s greats—Kate Smith and 
Jack Benny—stirred fans last week with 
exciting news of anniversary parties: 


{{ Miss Smith, CBS’ Songbird of the South, 
marked ten years on the air with a special 
Kate Smith Hour program last Friday 
from 8 to 8:55 p.m. EST. at which her 
radio employer, William S. Paley, Colum- 
bia’s president, and Clarence Francis, head 
of General Foods Corp. and her sponsor 
since 1937, personally congratulated her. 
In return, she turned actress, appearing at 
CBS’ 45th Street theater in New York in 
the radio play “Johnny Appleseed,” epic 
drama of American life. Afterward, a re- 
ception was held at the Hotel Astor. 

The party was really a double celebra- 
tion, anticipating Miss Smith’s 32nd birth- 
day on May 1. Born in Greenville, Va., 
and reared in Washington, D. C., the 
buxom warbler who first sang in church 
choirs and amateur theatricals, gave up 
nursing studies in 1926 to join the musical- 
comedy hit “Honeymoon Lane” as a “coon 
shouter” and dancer. In 1930, after appear- 
ing in “Hit the Deck” and “Flying High,” 
she was induced by Ted Collins, a record- 
ing-company official and her present man- 
ager and partner, to quit the stage for a 
radio career. 

Today, Miss Smith makes about $5,500 
a week from her evening show and a Mon- 
day-to-Friday noonday program for the 
same sponsor and has chalked up a record 
which unquestionably makes her the “first 
lady” of radio. She introduced to the 
world Irving Berlin’s “God Bless America,” 
and among those who got their radio start 
on her program are Ezra Stone and the 
Aldrich Family, Abbott and Costello, 
Henny Youngman, Ted Straeter, Bea 
Wain, and Adelaide Moffett. Still unmar- 
ried, Miss Smith lives in winter in a ter- 
raced Park Avenue apartment and in sum- 
mer in a camp at Lake Placid, with a pet 
cocker spaniel, Freckles, as her sole com- 
panion; she is an avid radio fan, collects 
perfume, and indulges widely in sports. 


{| Jack Benny’s party, which will be held 
May 9 in the Los Angeles Biltmore Bowl 
and broadcast from coast to coast by the 
host, NBC, will signalize the beginning of 
the comic’s tenth year in radio. More than 
1,000 New York and Hollywood celebrities 
will pay tribute to the ex-vaudevillian from 
Waukegan, Ill. Niles Trammell, NBC’s 
president, will preside, and Louis B. Mayer, 
M-G-M chief, will be spokesman for the 
film industry. 

The graying, 47-year-old Benny has 
something really to celebrate. An exclu- 
sive NBC artist, he recently signed with 
Jell-O, his sponsor, for his eighth year 



































Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Kate Smith passed a milestone 






(Newsweek, March 24). Reaching about 
40,000,000 listeners, Benny draws $17,500 
a week for himself and his company for a 








routine of comedy which has not varied Ne' 
since he’s been on the air. Actually a frost W 
as an offhand ad libber, he derives his pop- HRjry 
ularity from hilarious lines which permit [sire 
others to make fun of him. Benny lives Fo. 





with his wife and program partner, Mary [xo 7: 
Livingstone, in a handsome Beverly Hills JBpolje 


home, gains his chief exercise from walks TBjhe 
with a trainer, and relaxes with an occa- Jjpyjl 








sional game of bridge or casino. em 
with 
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Television on the March 


In April 1937 patrons of London’s Mar- 
ble Arch cinema were treated to the 
world’s newest kind of show business: the 
television theater. Wide-eyed, they watched 
as televised programs from Alexandra Pal- 
ace, 5 miles distant, were projected on a ¥ 
special 15- by 20-foot screen installed by 
the Baird Television Corp. Installations by 
Baird and by Scophony, Ltd., a competi- 
tor, soon followed in five other cinemas. 
When the war broke out a score of such 
theaters had been planned. 

In the United States, large-screen ‘ele- 
vision tests in a real theater started only 
five months ago. These experiments, for 
engineers’ eyes only, were made by the 
RCA Manufacturing Co. in the old New 
Yorker Theater, a onetime pretentious 
Manhattan opera house, and consisted of 
televised screenings of Long Island Army 
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aneuvers, Madison Square Garden fights, 
snd programs from NBC studios in Radio 


ity. 

RCA by last January felt that its work 
vas good enough to show to the critical 
Federal Communications Commission. Last 
veek, after further progress, the company 
lecided it was ready for the public and 
»nnounced that on May 9 a world preview 
lemonstration of American large-screen 
elevision would be held for a select group 
ff sports figures, film and stage leaders, 
ind others in America’s first television 
heater. The highlight of the program, to 
neude a newscast, playlet, and a round- 
able discussion, will be the middleweight 
hampionship fight between Billy Soose 
und Ken Overlin, televised from Madison 
square Garden, four blocks away. Pic- 
ures of the bout will be broadcast by a 
nobile pickup truck to Radio City where, 
w a mile-long special telephone wire, a 
elecast will be made to the theater. 

The gadget responsible for these full- 
ize televisings is a new radio tube which 
s an adaptation of the kinescope, the 
nechanism which transforms the myriads 
f dots in “raw” television pictures into 
Jear images. Proud of its new creation, 
RCA last week hoped to sell television 
quipment to theaters all over the coun- 
ry at a cost of $25,000 to $30,000. 














HIGH-POINT ON THE JASPER ROUTE of the Continental Limited is Mt. Robson (above) alt. 
12,972, topmost of the Canadian Rockies. Mountain grandeur climaxes the changing pano- 
rama of rivers, prairies, lakes, forests and cities that extends between Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver—a continent passing in review. Service and cuisine aboard this air-conditioned 
train match the excellence of the modern equipment. Through sleeping cars between Mont- 
real, Toronto, or St. Paul, Minn., and Jasper and Pacific Coast. Or you may travel across 
the Dominion by Trans-Canada Air Lines, Plan this vacation now! 
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PAR’S YOUR 
PARTNER! 








At America’s Most 
, Beautiful All-Year Resort! 


Not one, but three 
courses totaling 45 
holes—are available at 
The Greenbrier. While 
the two“eighteens’”’ are 
of championship cal- 
ibre, you ‘ll find both 
“easy” to play. And the 
“nine” is as sporty a 
short course as you 
ever laid your eyes on! 
So here you have Old 
Man Par as a friendly 
partner instead of a 
tough competitor! 


L. R. Johnston, Gen. Mgr. 


She Greenbrier 


White Sulphur Springs 
west Ut. 
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on the air every Thursday night 
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FOREMEN, SUPERINTENDENTS 
PRODUCTION MEN 
Study —— 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


Millions of men pouring into new or expanded factories 
require thousands more production executives to supervise 
them. That spells real opportunity for Z% if you are 
ambitious. You can step up to a better job. Your present 











ee and ability may need only a fuller a 


fe uction and management principles and met 

Ne training in Industrial Management will help you 

greatly. It is interesting, condensed, practical—plann 
or men like you. You can stud ye in your spare time, at 
home—and at moderate cost. ou want to get ahead, 
ask for our free 48 page booklet on fe Management 


—it gives full details. Send this ad or write today. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 594-1M, CHICAGO 
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lieves to be the most comprehensive such 
collection outside China. This includes a 
magnificent bas-relief from the caves of 
Lung Men. 

Both the Classical Hall, with Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman carvings, and the Eu- 
ropean Renaissance Sculpture Gallery are 
lined with black and gold marble from 
Arizona quarries. The other new galleries 
are a Print Room and a Chinese Paintings 
Gallery with long scroll paintings in glass 
cases especially designed by Laurence 
Sickman, curator of Oriental art who, with 
the director, Paul Gardner, planned the 
extension. 


Children’s art: ‘Gargantua’ in- 
spired admiring grins and awe... 
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Genius by Poor Children 


In New York City last week 130 young 
painters and sculptors, aged 6 to 15, point. 
ed with pride to a Fifth Avenue exhibitioy 
of their art, selected from work by 5,00 
WPA students in 109 settlement house; 
and community centers, and hung a! the 
Associated American Artists’ Gallerie: one 
floor above the latest pictures by the Mis. 
souri painter Thomas Hart Benton (News. 
WEEK, April 14). 

Youngsters of all nationalities, creeds, 
and races are represented at the unusual 
exhibit. Students in the 23 kinds of free 
classes held by 150 teachers of the projects 


art division, many are from settlement 
houses in America’s worst slums—the |ower 
East Side and in Harlem, for instance 


But the show, which runs until May 1, is 
no mere hodgepodge of color daubs and 
super-mud pies. Both in the sculpture, like 
the gaily decorated papier-maché camel, 
and in the water colors, the children dis. 
play a surprisingly fine color sense, and 
many have a well-developed instinct for 
design. 


¢ At the Evanston, IIl., Art Center in the 
public library another children’s 
“Masterpieces of Children’s Art,” 
view until May 7. These 50 pictures and 
50 sculptures by youngsters from 5 to l4 
in the United States and Mexico 
assembled by John Wallace Purcell, 
teaches children and collects their 
as a hobby. “There are more fresh 
original ideas on one wall here, 
Purcell as the show opened at the Illinois 
library, “than in the whole Chicago exhibit 
[by artists of Chicago and vicinity] at 
the Art Institute.” 
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... and ‘Gertie the Camel’ got a finishing touch from Emil Beauseigneut 








Newsweek photos by Pa‘ Terry 
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SCIENCE 


Tomorrows for the M.D.: 
Latest in Treatment of Ulcers 














and Hypertension Revealed 


Preliminary animal tests on an un- 
named substance found in normal blood 
‘at would lower high blood pressure or 
ypertension were revealed more than 
five months ago by a University of Chi- 
caso scientist (Newsweek, Dec. 9, 1940). 
That a similar agent is capable of pro- 
ducing equally sensational results in hu- 
man beings was announced last week by 
Dr. Irvine H. Page, director of the Lilly 
Laboratory for Clinical Research, In- 
dianapolis, at the Boston meeting of the 
American College of Physicians. 

The so-called “inhibitor” is poured into 
the blood stream by normal kidneys, which 
balance its tendency to lower the pressure 
by producing another substance called 
renin that, combining with a liver protein 
present in the blood, tends to raise the 
blood pressure. Since 95 per cent of the 
375,000 Americans who die annually from 
high blood pressure have diseased kid- 
neys, it is likely that some deficiency of 
the inhibitor-producing mechanism is re- 
sponsible for the malady which is the 
nation’s No. 1 killer. 

In tests to make up this deficiency, Dr. 
Page treated a 24-year-old youth who was 
suffering from malignant hypertension and 
was given about two months to live. Daily 
injections of two teaspoonfuls of the yel- 
low, syrupy inhibitor fluid extracted from 
2 pounds of ox kidney, however, brought 
the patient’s blood pressure from 270 to 
a nearly normal 160, and he is now living 
ten months after he was scheduled to die. 

Among eight other such cases, six were 
saved from early death and the other ten 
patients, who had less serious forms of 
high blood pressure, are almost back to 
normal. Although the inhibitor substance 
is still being studied and is not yet gen- 
erally available to physicians, Dr. Page’s 
report definitely presages a day when 
hypertension sufferers, like diabetics with 
insulin, may live longer and happier lives 
by injecting themselves with daily doses 
of the pressure-lowering substance. 

More than 3,000 doctors at the conven- 
tion welcomed Dr. Roger I. Lee of Boston 
as new president to replace Dr. James D. 
Bruce of Ann Arbor, Mich., chose Dr. 
James Edgar Paullin of Atlanta president- 
elect, and heard many other papers, in- 
cluding the following: 


Tesr For Souprer’s Heart: As learned 
in the last war, many Army recruits are 
susceptible to the tremors, fatigue, and 
palpitations of so-called soldier’s heart. 
This condition may be spotted in advance 
by a simple test, Dr. John T. King of 
Johns Hopkins University reported. Most 
victims, whose ailment may be aggravated 

























































Glorious Glacier Park 
— where western vacations begin 





A 
@ This summer, pay that debt you owe yourself. Take a real vacation. 
If you live east of the Rockies, go west. If you are a far westerner, 
go east. GO on Great Northern’s famous train, Emprre Buriper, 
and make Glorious Glacier Park, Montana, your first stop. 

Revel in the succession of thrills which nature has stored for you 
in this magnificent vacationland. Everything is easy to see—from 
observation motor coaches; from sight-seeing launches; from saddle 
horses; from hiking trails. 

Enjoy relaxation and fine meals in picturesque hotels and chalets. 
Play golf, go fishing, swim, take pictures, dance. Visit with the 
original Americans—noble Blackfeet Indians. Listen to the yarns 
the cowboy guides spin. Have fun every hour! 

Ask your ticket agent or travel bureau, or mail coupon for color 
booklet and other travel information, including all-expense tours. 
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SEE — —_ ppc <b and Yellowstone Park 


a. Mertewest d Dude Ranches 
Pacific Nortnwes ier Park an 
: 7 Canadian Rockies Guster Park and Alaska 


Glacier Park an ifornia ; 
Glacier Park — pone Rallway. STOP at Glorious Glacte 


ov wish. Po . 
GO via Grest ¢ routes. Travel on cre cost ALL 
* . t low 
peas hae monthly installments. Ask abou 
-—— budget Pp ’ 


Glacier Pa 








A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 722, Great Northern Railway Bldg., St. Paul, Mion. 
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by the emotional strain of combat, react 
with all the symptoms of the disorder after 
skin injections of about 1/60,000 ounce of 
adrenalin, the substance that the adrenal 
glands pour into the blood to prepare the 
body for emergency action by speeding up 
the heart beat, dilating the pupils, and 
raising blood pressure. Since this substance 
enters the blood when a person is angry or 
scared, men who are upset by the hypoder- 
mic shots presumably would falter under 


fire. 


TrANsFusION News: A National Re- 
search Council grant had been made to 
Dr. Edwin J. Cohn of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School to test the usé of animal-blood 
components for human transfusions, it 
was revealed by officials of the ACP. The 
48-year-old biochemist has extracted a 
protein called “serum albumen” from the 
blood of cows in the form of a white 
powder and passed the substance on to 
his medical colleagues, who dissolved it in 
water and are testing the solution on hu- 
man beings. 

The cell-nourishing cow protein has been 
purified of all other proteins that cause 
clotting and have made animal-to-human 
transfusions, and even transfusions be- 
tween persons of different blood types, 
dangerous. Although results of the new 
research may not be published “for many 
months to come,” Dr. Cohn indicated he 
was satisfied with progress to date. Even 
if the cow protein proves unsuccessful, 
however, closely similar human serum al- 
bumen has already been used and is being 
prepared for the Army and Navy Medical 
Corps. Like dried blood plasma (NeEws- 
WEEK, March 3), the powdered ingredient 
can be stored indefinitely and prepared 
easily for emergency use. 


* Foop vs. Uncers: Death rates from 
bleeding ulcers of the stomach or upper 
intestinal tract can be cut 67 per cent by 
simply permitting patients to satisfy their 
hunger, it was reported by Dr. T. Grier 
Miller of the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine. Many doctors won’t 
let such sufferers eat food during and for 
several days after the hemorrhage on the 
theory that the digestive system, not hav- 
ing any work to do, will heal quicker. 
This procedure results in a death rate of 
9 per cent. But Dr. Miller pointed out 
that an empty stomach doesn’t rest but 
contracts to produce hunger pangs and 
secretes acids that interfere with ulcer 
healing. So he fed 1,500 patients well-bal- 
anced meals and proved his point with 
a low death rate of only 3 per cent. 





Orner Papers: Tests on women volun- 
teers fed low vitamin B: diets show that 
deficiency of the wheat-germ factor can 
result in depression, irritability, and a 
slovenly appearance, according to Dr. 
Russell M. Wilder of the Mayo Clinic. 
Because of these effects he suggested that 
lack of B: “may . . . have led to a certain 


degree of irremediable deterioration of 
the national will” ... Dr. C. K. Drinker, 
Harvard University aviation-medicine au- 
thority, pointed out that at heights of 
17,000 feet, air pressure becomes so low 
that the lungs excrete specially supplied 
pure oxygen faster than pilots can inhale 
it. He predicted aerial warfare at heights 
just below this dangerous level, probably 
at about 43,000 feet or more than 8 miles, 
in a couple of years. 
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Air-Raid Death Puzzle 


Great Britain’s fight against germs in 
the present war has so far been very ef- 
fective. Although crowded air-raid shel- 
ters and other conditions were supposed to 
send disease rates soaring in 1940, much- 
feared outbreaks of such epidemic dis- 
eases as influenza, pneumonia, and ty- 
phoid failed to materialize, largely because 
of public-health measures, including wide- 
spread inoculations and evacuation of chil- 
dren from cities. 

The chief black spot in the British 
health picture has been the increased toll 
of the old World War bane, cerebrospinal 
meningitis. This inflammation of the mem- 
brane covering the brain and spinal cord 
soared from 1,500 cases in 1939 to more 
than 12,000 last year. But even this dis- 
ease has lost much of its fatal sting as a 
result of the use of lifesaving “sulfa” 
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drugs, which, ironically enough, were firg, 
introduced to the world by German scien. 
tists before the war started. In fact. the 
efficient control of germ-caused ailments 
has thrown problems of physical injuries 
into the limelight, and, in the latest jssye 
of the British Medical Journal, Drs. 
E. G. L. Bywaters and D. Beall of the 


British Postgraduate Medical School last 
week reported on a baffling situation jp 


this connection. 

During a Nazi air raid on London carly 
this year, a 16-year-old boy was pinne:| by 
the left thigh under a pile of debris. When 
freed eight hours later, he did not seem 
seriously injured. His limb was scraped 
but not broken, and doctors, findine no 
detectable damage to other parts of the 
body, administered transfusions of blood 
serum, a standard procedure in treating 
shock. But the patient’s limb later be: 
bloated with stagnant body fluids; he vom- 
ited considerably, and his urine output fell 


ame 


sharply. In three days what had seemed 
like a routine condition ended fatally. 
This mysterious case was one of four 


such deaths reported by Drs. Bywaters 
and Beall. The three other patients, 
had been pinned under heavy masonry for 
from six to twelve hours, showed similar 
symptoms before they succumbed, and 
postmortem examinations revealed that 
crushed muscles had in some way caused 
fatal, deeper-seated body changes. A star- 
tling finding in most patients was that the 
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Atomic Models: The jumble of snap-fastened wooden balls held by 
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Newsweek from Wide World 


Dr. H. 8. Taylor of Princeton represents a hair molecule magnijied 
100,000,000 times. Unlike the rigid, old-style model on the left, Dr. Tay- 
lor’s structures, demonstrated at the Philadelphia meeting of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, can be twisted like actual animal fibers. 
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kidneys, Which usually weigh about 4 or 5 
ounces, were swollen to as much as half a 
pound or more, and in all cases showed 
marks of pathological damage. 

To solve the puzzle of these unexplained 
deaths. British doctors are performing ani- 
mal tests and contacting doctors in coal 
regions who have had experience with sim- 
jar crushed-limb accidents from mine 


disasters. 











MUSIC 
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Mother of Outdoor Symphony: 


Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer 


To boost civilian morale during the last 
war, a handful of music-minded New York- 
ers launched a two-week season of outdoor 
symphony concerts in Lewisohn Stadium 
at the College of the City of New York. 
Soldiers and sailors were admitted free to 
this first regular summer symphonic series 
in the nation. The $20,000 cost was raised 


fom contributions collected by Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, a New York 


lawyers wife who has become known to 
thousands of music lovers as “Minnie.” 
Now, 
music has become a national 
from coast to coast, and once again uni- 
formed soldiers and sailors will be admit- 
ted free several nights a week to the dean 
of all such series: the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony’s eight-week Lewi- 
sohn Stadium series, which begins June 
19. In addition to concerts by such en- 
trenched favorites as Hofmann, Heifetz, 
and Lily Pons, as well as the popular all- 
Gershwin and all-Sibelius evenings, this 
year’s special features include the initial 
Stadium performances of the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo and the first appearances 
of three conductors new to the concerts, 
Eugene Goossens of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Reginald Stewart of the Toronto 
Symphony, and Hermann Adler, a Czech. 
Artists of this caliber and a 103-piece 
symphony orchestra at union wages aren’t 
to be had for the asking—nor is the neces- 
sary staff of over 70 ushers, ticket takers, 
box-office workers, cleaner-uppers, or 
watchmen. This year the Stadium budg- 
et is $207,000, and Minnie Guggenheimer, 
who through the 24 seasons of Lewisohn 
concerts has raised an estimated $1,165,000 
to bring good music to people at prices 
from 25 cents to $1.50, is still on the job 
as chairman and chief fund raiser. Many 
of her contributors, like the New York 
City Board of Higher Education, give the 
same amount year after year; all donors, 
whether they give $1 or $5,000, are listed 
in the program. 
_ Since the orchestra must be paid whether 
it rains or not, two wet nights at the Sta- 
dium in succession can mean a loss of $10,- 
0. But in good weather and bad, Mrs. 


23 years later, summer outdoor 
institution 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Yurkevitch, maker of fine fiddles 


Guggenheimer always manages to raise 
enough money to meet the season’s inevi- 
table deficit. However, her job has been an 
especially tough one this year, for war 
charities have made heavy demands on the 
many wealthy donors. A fortnight ago, 
she was forced to supplement her annual 
letter of appeal to 6,000 patrons with an- 
other. Last week, with half of the neces- 
sary $75,000 subscribed and less than two 
months to go, Mrs. Guggenheimer took 
time off to celebrate her 38th wedding an- 
niversary with a family party at her Park 
Avenue apartment. 





Fine Fiddles by Americans 

Like most great concert violinists, 
Jascha Heifetz plays fiddles made two to 
three centuries ago by the Italian masters 
Antonius Stradivarius and Joseph Guar- 
nerius. But three years ago this Russian- 
born virtuoso began investigating the na- 
tive products of his adopted country as 
he traveled the United States on annual 
concert tours. Amazed at the excellence of 
the fiddles he saw, he decided to show up 
“voung violinists who labor under the de- 
lusion that they cannot play their best 
unless they have an expensive European 
instrument.” 

To this end he announced on March 5, 
1940, a contest to determine the outstand- 
ing violins made in America in the past 
five years. From 35 cities came more than 
100, the work both of professionals and 
hobbyists, and only twelve were rejected 
because of amateur craftsmanship. Last 
week Heifetz and his fellow judges, Sascha 
Jacobson, violin teacher at the Institute of 
Musical Art, and Jay C. Freeman, violin 
expert of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., an- 











nounced the winners. First place on all 
counts went to Michael V. Yurkevitch of 
New York. B. F. Phillips of Pittsburgh 
placed second on tonal quality, while 
Mario Frosali of Los Angeles was judged 
second on the basis of workmanship and 
accuracy of measurement. 

Like many of the some 300 violin mak- 
ers in this country, Yurkevitch, a natural- 
ized citizen, learned his craft under the 
masters of Europe. A refugee from the 
Russian revolution, he first studied in the 
little German town of Markneukirchen, a 
center of violin making for three centuries. 
Later, in Berlin, he began to develop his 
own secret varnish to which, with the 
“feeling of the eye and of the fingertips,” 
he credits the success of his instruments. 

Yurkevitch came to this country in 
1928 and now has his own studio next 
door to Carnegie Hall. But because of the 
small demand for fine new violins, he 
spends most of his time repairing old in- 
struments for artists like Heifetz, Mischa 
Elman, Yehudi Menuhin, and Efrem Zim- 
balist. The prizewinning fiddle, a copy of 
a 1747 Guadagnini, was built in 1938 and 
is the last one he’s made. Fine American- 
built violins cost from %750 to $1,000. 
Yurkevitch prices his at $1,000 but now 
has no desire to part with it, “at least for 
a while.” 
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RECORD WEEK 


The two major record companies have 
issued new versions of Beethoven’s Sym- 
pHony No. 3 (Eroica). Victor presents 
Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 
(seven 12-inch records in album, $7); Co- 
lumbia, Bruno Walter and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony (six 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $6.50). The Toscanini re- 
cording was made during a_ broadcast, 
which means that audience noises were 
waxed along with the score. The Columbia 
version is Bruno Walter’s American debut 
on records, and the engineers have made it 
a mechanical triumph. The symphony was 
originally inscribed to Napoleon, but 
Beethoven withdrew the dedication when 
he learned that Consul Bonaparte had 
crowned himself emperor. 


Two new albums of interest to swing 
enthusiasts: Columbia has waxed the “Hot 
and Sweet” rhythms of Joun Kurpy, for- 
mer dining-car waiter whose six-man band 
currently performs at the Uptown Café 
Society in New York (four 10-inch rec- 
ords, $2.50). Victor has done the same for 
NBC’s CuampBer Music Society or Low- 
ER Basin Street. The amiable nonsense of 
the Monday-evening radio hour’s com- 
mentator is missing, but the jazz rhythms 
are there, as played by Dr. Henry Hotlips 
Levine and His Barefoot Dixieland Phil- 
harmonic, Maestro Paul Laval and his 
Woodwindy Ten, assisted by guest artists 
Mille. Dinah Shore and Prof. Sidney Bechet 
(three 10-inch records, $2) . 
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, = have, and I have too, some 
friends who are able and more than 
willing to tell you offhand how far 
Bullet Joe Bush smacked the apple in 
an exhibition game between the Ath- 
letics and Pottsville, formerly of the 
old Atlantic League, ‘at Tumbling Run 
Ball Park in 1911. I probably have 
friends who will immediately take to 
pen and paper to tell me that Joe Bush 
struck out every time he came to bat 
in that exhibition game at Tumbling 
Run, which incidentally was in 1912. 

All right, so I saw a college pitcher 
(Gettysburg College, if you care) who 
struck out Al Simmons in a game be- 
tween the Cressona Tigers and the A’s 
sometime in the middle 1920s. I don’t 
really pretend to know anything about 
baseball and especially about baseball 
statistics. When, as I do once each 
year, I try to read a running account 
of a ball game, I have to keep referring 
to the box score in order to discover 
that when Arkie Vaughn hit to Mel 
Ott, the ball went in the direction of 
third base. I know a little more about 
baseball than I let on, but I prefer to 
play totally ignorant, because that way 
I stop the statisticians. They bore me. 


Now all this about baseball is by 
way of showing that even though the 
statisticians and their figures bore me, 
I have a certain understanding of their 
malady, because I have pretty much 
the same thing about jazz musicians 
and composers, and can be just as bor- 
ing about the date of a tune, who wrote 
it, the true words of the lyric, and 
what band made the best recording of 
it. (My colleague, Mr. John Lardner, 
thinks he knows all about baseball, 
which he does, but he also is under the 
impression that he knows all about 
tunes, which one day will cost him a 
prettier penny than he has had to shell 
out thus far. For a baseball expert he 
is remarkably well informed, and could 
even write a little article about tunes 
that would fool all but the elect, a bet- 
ter article than I could fake on base- 
ball, but he is mentioned here only as a 
courtesy, an apology for my bringing 
up baseball in this department.) 

I bring up tunes for several reasons. 
The subject is rather more than casu- 
ally apropos of a book I’ve just re- 
ceived from my friend Harold Arlen. 
The book is called Americanegro 


Notes on Notes 


by JOHN O’HARA 


(American Negro) Suite: Four Spir- 
ituals, A Dream, and A Lullaby, by 
Harold Arlen and Ted Koehler. The 
book is published by Chappell & Co., 
with illustrations by Henry A. Botkin. 
I have no piano, and couldn’t play it 
if I had one, since I have the kind of 
mind that is baffled just as much by 
things like the bass clef as by interpola- 
tion in trigonometry. But I heard Mr. 
Arlen play and sing the lullaby and 
three of the spirituals the other night, 
and I hastily recommend the book, a 
safe recommendation, in the case’ of 
Harold Arlen, even had I not heard 
the music. It isn’t generally known 
that Mr. Arlen, besides being one of 
our top composers, is one of the very 
few white men who can sing with the 
tenderness, gayety, and exuberance of 
the Negro. (For a good sample of his 
singing, try to get the Eddy Duchin 
record of “Ill Wind,” 1934). 


But before I run out of space, I 
want to say that Harold Arlen’s music 
brings up a matter which should be 
brought up more frequently in this 
department, and that is the ASCAP- 
BMI situation. (Arlen, of course, is a 
staunch member of ASCAP, even 
wears his button all the time.) 

It is my considered opinion that the 
radio broadcasters are entirely in the 
wrong, not only from the point of view 
of the composers, but from the point 
of view of the public, if only the public 
could be interested in taking a point 
of view. The awful music that drives 
you away from your radio these nights 
is the fault of the creature of the broad- 
casters. They have taken the stand 
that they don’t want to pay ASCAP 
as much as ASCAP thinks it deserves, 
and so the broadcasters institute what 
is in effect a public-be-damned policy. 

The argument that the public doesn’t 
know the difference doesn’t hold good 
with me. I’m a member of the public, 
and I know the difference, and what’s 
more, I know what the public is miss- 
ing, and would not be missing if it 
were not for the stubbornness of the 
broadcasters. Stubbornness, and I 
might add, an unwillingness to pay up. 
Now, especially, we could be using some 
good songs. We’re going to need them. 
We've got them, but you’re not hear- 
ing them on the big networks. It’s a 
disgrace. 
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Cabot and Dietrich tell a tale 
of life and love in New Orleans 








MOVIES 


Heat Wave in Old New Orleans 


Filmgoers who admired René Clair’s 
“Sous les Toits de Paris,” “A Nous la 
Liberté,” and his first English film, “The 
Ghost Goes West,” will be mildly dis. 
appointed in THe Fiame or New On- 
LEANS, the refugee director’s first Holly- 
wood assignment. Nevertheless, this Joe 
Pasternak production for Universal is 
laced with sufficient wit and satire in the 
Clair manner to give it a certain Gallic 
distinction. 

It will be apparent to the René Clair 
following that he has launched his Holly- 
wood career with a sly dig in the well 
picked ribs of the Hollywood romantic 
formula. On the other hand, and despite 
the fact that the film has moments of 
delightful comedy, and that several of them 
sail pretty close to the trade winds of the 
Hays Office, the satire is so veiled that 
the Norman Krasna script will probably 
be accepted by the majority at its face 
value: a slow, unexciting, but amusing r0- 
mance of New Orleans in the golden days 
when a European adventuress could pose 
as a countess, set her cap successfully for 
a Creole banker, and then leave him at 
the altar for a tough and ready sailor. 

This is Marlene Dietrich’s third film for 
the producer who managed her screen 
comeback in “Destry Rides Again,” let her 
down a notch in “Seven Sinners,” and 
currently gives her one of her best roles 
in years. As so often before, the actress 
is cast as a demimondaine, with the ciffer- 
ence this time that she plays a dual role: 
Claire, the synthetic lady and fortune 
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hunter whose eyelids can flutter in spec- 
tacular innocence, and the trollopy cousin 
Claire invents to explain the rumors of her 
amorous achievements in St. Petersburg. 

The German-born actress plays both 
roles with tongue in cheek to achieve a 
highly successful blend of light comedy 
and magnificently gowned glamour. Roland 
Young is excellent as the goutish and be- 
wildered banker; and, as the sailor, Bruce 
Cabot is reprieved from a long career of 
screen villainy to demonstrate that he is 
a thoroughly acceptable romantic lead for 
future reference. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tur Wacons Rott at Nicur (Warner 
Brothers): This is a glib, slick, formu- 
larized yarn of circus life, with a double 
romance played against an exciting and 
faithful reproduction of the carnival set- 
ting. Humphrey Bogart is excellent as the 
tough owner of the tank-town circus who 
goes soft in the attempt to protect his 
young sister, Joan Leslie, from city slick- 
ers. Eddie Albert is type-cast again as the 
grocery boy who becomes a lion tamer; 
Sylvia Sidney. as a fortune teller, makes 
an unimpressive screen comeback. 


Wasuincton Metoprama (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer): Frank Morgan gives another 
of his reliable characterizations as a 
wealthy philanthropist whose campaign for 
a Senatorial bill to aid starving Europe 
hits a snag when he is suspected of mur- 
dering a night-club dancer. But despite a 
good cast and an attempt to vary a mur- 
der mystery with topical references, this 
is just another stock melodrama. 


_ THEATER 





Saroyan Fable in Feeling: 
‘The Beautiful People’ Reflects 
Warm Love of Simple Folk 


At this late date there is no point in 
fretting any more than William Saroyan 
does about his shortcomings as a play 
craftsman. Either you like Saroyan or you 
don’t. With his new play, THe Beautirun 
Peopite, the  short-story-writer-turned- 
playwright also turns producer and direc- 
tor. The result is all Saroyan and a pro- 
scenium wide: a fable of super-mice and 
men that makes for a delightful evening 
in the theater. 

As in his first play, “My Heart’s in the 
Highlands,” Saroyan again disregards the 
theater’s conventional confines. His form- 
lessness and his occasional lapses into 
rhetoric and unashamed sentiment may 
offend the literal-minded and the hope- 
lessly rational. But for those who feel, he 
offers in compensation a freshness and 
originality, an infectious good humor, and 
a warm love of simple people rarely found 
on the stage. 

The Saroyan wonderland this time is 
the living room and front porch of a tum- 
ble-down mansion on a San Francisco 
hilltop, shared by Jonah Webster’s family 
and a large number of very special mice. 
These mice exist, coddled and unmolested, 
by order of 17-year-old Agnes Webster, 
who loves all things living and believes 
that her little protégés’ response to kind- 
ness takes the form of flowers left for her 
on the living-room floor—flowers that, on 
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Betsy Blair and Eugene Loring triumph in ‘The Beautiful People’ 
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special occasions, the mice have arranged 
to spell “Agnes.” 

The “miracle of the mice” is really a 
reasonable and kindly recognition of faith, 
arranged by her brother Owen. This 15- 
year-old, who calls his sister Saint Agnes 
of the Mice and calls himself a poet and 
scientist, is also the author of several 
books of one word each. Thus “Tree” is 
both title and substance of one of Owen’s 
major works. All three Websters live ef- 
fortlessly, yet richly, on a very small 
pension check that, by some miracle of 
faulty bookkeeping, arrives each month for 
the long-deceased former owner of the 
house. All three try to conceal from each 
other their tender concern for Harold, the 
oldest brother who has taken his cornet 
and high hopes to faraway New York. 

In treating of the Websters’ philosophy 
and friends, of Agnes’ falling in love, and 
Harold’s return as the final curtain falls, 
Saroyan the director doesn’t measure up 
to Saroyan the writer. But Saroyan the 
producer has assembled a competent cast. 
Curtis Cooksey has uneasy moments as 
the robust and tolerant Jonah, Saroyan’s 
philosophical protagonist; however, Fred- 
rica Slemons as a passer-by named Har- 
mony Blueblossom, Farrell Pelly as a 
bibulous and aged grocer boy, and, par- 
ticularly, E. J. Ballantine as a 
man with warm memories of his one trip 
to an outside world are fine. But best of 
all are Betsy Blair and Eugene Loring, 
two newcomers to the legitimate stage. 

Formerly a chorus girl in the musical 
“Panama Hattie,” Betsy Blair 
gives a restrained and glowing perform- 
ance as Agnes—a role that might have 
been utterly mawkish in less sensitive 
hands. Loring, a dancer and choreogra- 
pher, is perfectly cast as the ingenious and 
ingratiating Owen. There is one other 
debut: Don Freeman, artist and 
publisher of the one-man newspaper 
Newsstand, appears only briefly as Harold, 
but his cornet playing, 
is musically and emotionally effective. 


© Although the New York Drama Critics 
Circle postponed their balloting for the 
best American play of the season to wait 
the arrival of “The Beautiful People,*” 
the annual plaque was finally awarded to 
another Broadway late-comer, Lillian 
Hellman’s “Watch on the Rhine.” After 
a two-and-a-half hour deadlock and the 
suspension of voting rules, the seventh 
ballot gave the Herman Shumlin produc- 
tion twelve votes. “The Beautiful People” 
was runner-up with six, and one vote was 
east for Orson Welles’ production of Rich- 
ard Wright’s “Native Son.” The award for 
the best foreign play of the season went 
on the first ballot to another Shumlin 
production: Emlyn Williams’ “The Corn 
Is Green.” 


business- 


comedy 


stage 


offstage and on, 





*Last year Saroyan won both the Drama 
Critics’ award and the Pulitzer Prize with his 
“The Time of Your Life.” 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Puzzle of Opinion 


Mare puzzling than all the mili- 
tary, naval and industrial mysteries that 
obscure the future is the state of Ameri- 
can opinion. For the past three weeks it 
has had everyone baffled—isolationists, in- 
terventionists, and that great group that 
lies between. Even the master student of 
the public mind in the White House was 
obviously wondering, measuring action and 
reaction with unprecedented care, as he 
stood on the bank of this latest American 
Rubicon. 

Dr. Gallup’s compass has veered unac- 
countably. His polls indicate that 79 per 
cent of American sentiment is opposed to 
sending any part of our Army abroad; 69 
per cent opposed to sending our air force 
abroad; 67 per cent opposed to sending our 
Navy abroad. But convoys are favored by 
41 per cent of the country. Only 57 per 
cent of the voters polled think England 
will win. But 71 per cent want England 
to go on fighting. Finally, there has been a 
stiffening of sentiment favoring a negoti- 
ated peace: 16 per cent favored it at the 
beginning of the Balkan invasion; 29 per 
cent favored it at its end. Yet the percent- 
age of those who favored United States 
entry into the war against Germany and 
Italy has risen, in the latest Gallup Poll, 
to the highest point it has reached since 
June 1940—19 per cent. And to cap the 
confusion, 82 per cent think the United 
States will go into war in Europe before 
it is over. 


i there any possible way to explain 
these astonishing contradictions? What, 
for instance, are we to make of the fact 
that, while 81 per cent of us seem to op- 
pose United States entry into the war, 82 
per cent of us seem to believe we will go 
into war? Is this the indication of a vast, 
overpowering fatalism? Do the American 
people no longer believe they can control 
their own destiny? 

No one knows. The polls cannot answer 
such questions. Nor can experienced stu- 
dents of public opinion who have been try- 
ing to gauge it objectively by sounding 
out opinion through the country. A long 
trip across the country has not clarified 
the omens to me, at any rate. If anything, 
they have become more mystifying since 
a similar trip in January and another in 
February. 

The only thing that emerges plainly is 
that if Washington is disturbed about the 
country, a large part of the country is also 
disturbed about Washington. “Why,” 


asked an able and sincere businessman 
high in the OPM who was returning from 
a trip to the Middle West, “are people not 
more concerned about defense?” It is true 
that reverses in Europe have had a numb- 
ing effect. The rise in sentiment for a ne- 
gotiated peace shown by Dr. Gallup sug- 
gests that. But that cannot be the whole 
explanation, because the effect of these re- 
verses must also be to strengthen our de- 
sire for total defense at any cost. 


No. a sizable part of the answer 
seems to lie elsewhere—in things that are 
being pretty frankly said from New York 
to Los Angeles. People are asking why of- 
ficialdom has taken no bolder action than 
it has to curb disastrous stoppages result- 
ing from labor disputes. They are asking 
why it has placed several important tech- 
nical jobs in the hands of men loyal to the 
philosophy of the New Deal but inexperi- 
enced in military, naval or industrial af- 
fairs. They are uneasily telling one another 
stories they have heard about a continued 
preoccupation with social reform, on the 
part of some officials, in the face of na- 
tional danger. They are wondering about 
the possibility that before Congress and 
the Administration are through with it, 
we shall have a tax program which brings 
home the financial realities of our defense 
to a relatively insignificant minority. 

Beyond this, there are intersectional and 
intergroup recriminations. Chicago com- 
plains about New York’s “warlike” atti- 
tude; New York says Chicago is “indiffer- 
ent to national danger.” Everywhere there 
is growing feeling that the objectives of 
this or that group must have priority over 
the concerns of the country. 

What probably lies beneath all this has, 
in part, been described on this page before. 
It is that despite the fact that we have ex- 
cellent reasons to be concerned in the out- 
come of this war, those excellent reasons 
have not been stressed. On the contrary, 
we have emphasized unrealistic or indirect 
reasons. It is only natural that these 
should have produced a fluctuating and 
skeptical public opinion. 

Compare what has been happening here 
in the past year with what happened dur- 
ing the months before April 1917, if you 
want to see the difference. American con- 
cern then was directed at things quite un- 
like those which absorb us now. It is true 
that Wilson mentioned the issue of de- 
mocracy vs. autocracy when he summoned 
us to war. But it was of the violation of 
legitimate American interests that he 
spoke with most conviction. And the spirit 
he evoked was an old-fashioned American 
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patriotism. We hear now that it is a world 
revolution that we oppose. We heard they 
that it was a nation gone berserk—» jp. 
tion that had grievously attacked oy 
rights. We heard then an appeal to love of 
country. We hear now that we must op. 
pose a world revolution with a world cry. 
sade. 

The contrast raises questions. What has 
happened to old-fashioned patriotisn,? |; 
has been weak in many notable spot; 
where once it burned with unearthly fire 
France shot off a salvo for La Patric and 
then it fell. Are we, by indulging ourselves 
in a desire to seek particular gains. for. 
getting our general salvation? Is our con. 
cern running to specific groups in other 
countries while we engage in conflicts wit) 
other Americans? In short, has Marxian 
anti-nationalism mortally infected the 
world, including ourselves? 

Perhaps we have heard too much of 
many little welfares and not enough of the 
general welfare. Perhaps we have jhiear( 
too much about the denial of privileges 
and not enough about the single privilege 
that we all have of being Americans. Many 
of us have devoted years on end to an 
intimate, detailed and frank discussion of 
what is wrong with America. It has not 
been fashionable to talk about what is 
right with it. Have we become so conscious 
of our national faults that we have lost 
our pride in our national virtues? Have we 
become too sophisticated to love our cour- 
try? Have we indulged so much in class 
appeals that we have cast off nationalism 
before we have learned how to create a 
workable internationalism? What are we 
to think of the state of mind which makes 
it possible for an American audience to 
rise and sing the following “anthem” after 
hearing a high official address it: 


The workers learned their lesson now, 
As everyone can see, 

The workers know their bosses are 
Their greatest enemy. 


Has our preoccupation with our class crv- 
sades outrun our capacity for patriotism? 


I am not registering any personal 
belief that Americans have lost their po- 
triotism. I simply want to suggest that it 
is high time for isolationists, intervention- 
ists and all the rest of us to agree upon the 
one thing that is most important—the 
strengthening of those spiritual forces 
without which we cannot preserve our- 
selves, as a nation, as a democracy or 4: 
anything else. 

The defense effort can be made to yield 
us that immeasurable value. Unless it is 
made to do that, in fact, it can never fully 
succeed. It is as Americans, passionately 
devoted to America, that we must move 
forward. A nation plagued by doubts and 
torn by inner controversies cannot help 
others. It cannot even save itself. I! cat- 
not because it does not care deeply enough 
about itself to make the effort. 
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